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CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Fii.mot dosed his book, and placed his Anger 
botweon tlio lcavos so as not to lose his place, whilo 
Mrs. Thoralo and tho rest of the party turned eager¬ 
ly to listen to Mr. Karsh's promised explanation of 
Britnhildn’s strange conduct towards Sicgfrid. 

Mr. Karslt commenced by telling them that it was 
not his intention to give a Iccluro upon northorn my¬ 
thology, or northern Sagas, but only to refer to suoh 
portions of both as havo a dircet bearing upon tho 
Nicbclungen Lied. lie then continued— 

" Tito Volsung Saga is a mythic narrntivo of tho 
lives and adventures of Volsung and his grandson, 
Sigurd Sigmttndson, whom all learned antiquarians 
considor to bo tho Sicgfrid of tho Nicbelungon Lied. 
This Saga informs us that Odin, tho All Fatlior (for 
there is another All Fatlior), gavo Sigurd a valuable 
present, tho wonderful horse' Grani; and that Iloi- 
gen forged for him tho fumons sword Gruntr, which, 
asido from its supernatural powers as a sword, pos¬ 
sessed tho peculiar propertios of a divining-rod. 
This sword, the compilor of tho Nicbclungen Lied 
calls Bulmung. 

“ Sigurd, urged on by Ruigcn, attnoks and kills 
Fafnir, lloigcu’s brother, who was the owner of an 
immense hort, or treasure. Another Saga tells us 
how Fafnir obtained his vnst wealth. Odin, Loki, 
and Hacnir, according to tho Saga, stopped ono day, 
whilo travclingupon earth, at tho house of Ilrcidmar, 
a great enchanter. In tho courso of tho ovening, 
they happened to display an otter skin, which Ilroid- 
inar immediately recognized as tho skin of ono of 
his sons, who was in tho hnbil of Ashing disguised 
as an otter. Tho fatlior accused the gods (who 
wore called Aesir) of having slain his favorite child j 
and Loki confessed that ho had killed him inadvert¬ 
ently with a stone. AAcr this confession, Hreid- 
mnr, with his boiis, lteigcn nnd Fafnir, soizod tho 
Aesir, who were poworlcss against persons they lmd 
wronged, and demanded of thorn, as a ransom, that 
thoy should cover tho skin with unalloyed gold. 
Loki was, thereupon, requested togoloDlackulfdom 
to obtain the rcqiiisilo amount of gold. Ho went, 
and, taking with him linn’s not, caught Andvari, tho 
lord of Audvarifors, who inlinbitcd tlio lnko in the I 
shape of a pike. Andvari purchased Ids liberty, by [ 
giving up all tho gold which ho kept concealed in his 
caverns j but when Loki compelled him to surrender I 
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also a magical ring, which he valued oven more 
than all his gold, lie laid a curse upon it, which 
doomed every ono into whoso possession it should 
como to an unnatural and violent death. When 
Loki returned with tho treasure, ho gave it to Odin, 
who was anxious to keep tho ring; but Ilrcidmar 
forced him to part with it, to cover a few hairs of 
tho ottur skin that had been loll bare. Odin, who 
was loth to give it up, beenmo angry, nnd renewed 
tho aurio laid upon it by Andvari. 

"When Ilroidinar’s sons afterwards asked tlioir 
fatlior to give them a share of tho gold, lie refused 
to comply with their request. Fafnir, who was tho 
more violent of (ho two, would not brook the refu¬ 
sal, but slow his father and took possession of tho 
treasure and tlio ring, refusing, in his turn, to share 
them with his brothar. lint fearing thut Reigen 
might seek to nvengo tho death of Ilrcidmar, he 
took thoir father’s helmet (Egershclm) and tlio sword 
Ilrotha, nnd went to Gnylaheath, where I10 concealed 
his treasure in a envern, nnd watched over it night 
and day in the slinpo of a dragon. 

"Roigen, who became, a fow years after this 
ovont, the teacher of tho youthful Sigurd Sigmund- 
son, induced his pupil to pledge himsolf to avenge 
Hreidmnr’s death upon the patricide. Sigurd, who 
was eager to fulAII his promise, went to Gnytnhcalb 
nnd killed Fafnir; and then, following the directions 
of tho sorceress of tho heath, he took a drop of tlio 
dragon’s heart’s blood and laid it upon his tongue, 
and thus obtained the power of understanding tho 
language of tho birds. A few days after Fafnir’s 
death, Sigurd heard a leathered songster tell its 
mate that Roigen meditated tlio dentil of tlio son oi 
Sigmund. Tho song of tho warbler roused him to 
a sense of his danger. IIo armed himself, nnd at¬ 
tacked Roigen with tlio very weapon which the son 
of llreidmnr had so carefully forged for him. Roi¬ 
gen was killed, and confessed, before ho died, that 
ho had intended to slay his pupil. 

11 Sigurd wept over tho body of his tutor, nnd then 
loft his father’s house and the land of his birth; for 
grief did not softer him to remain on tho spot whore 
ho had killed his teacher and friend With the curse- 
laden ring, Advurinaut, on his Anger, and his good 
[ sword, Gramr, or Balnutng, by his side, ho roved 

I from laud to laud, seeking for adventures. One duy, 
while riding through a denso forest in tho northern 
part of Europo, ho found a young and very beautiful 
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girl fast asleep beneath an arbor of oak trees. It 
was tho Vulkyrior Hihlrc, who, though only twelvo 
years old, wa 9 already condemned, by Odin, to a 
ntagio sleep in Skatulnnd (tho grovo of heroes), for 
having rofused her lovo to Hcalmguninr, ono of tho 
favorites of tho All Father. Sigurd dispelled tho 
charm, by cutting the mugio cords with which tho 
Valkyrior was bound. 

“ Tho IIcIkj of Valhalla was now restored to con¬ 
sciousness and liberty; but not to her place in tho 
hall of tho gods. With no friend but hor deliverer 
to counsol and ndviso, - sho throw herself upon his 
protection, and told him hor namo and tho story of 
her wrongs. Sigurd, captivated by hor beauty and 
loveliness, offered hor his heart and hand, and tho 
services of his good sword Grarnrj and sho no- 
copied his offer with the confidence of a child. Ho 
then changed her namo to Brunhilda; and, after ho 
had restored hor to tho casllo of Iscnsfcin, ho gavo 
her tho ring, Andvarinaut; for ho was, as yet, igno¬ 
rant that a fearful curso went with it. But, alter a 
fow months, he proved ficklo, liko many other men, 
and left hor, without having fulfilled his promiso to 
marry hor. Brighter oyes, and a morogontlo heart, 
drew him from his allcgfanco. 

'< It is thoreforo evident, that Siegfrid was no 
strangor'to Brunhilda, when ho arrived at her castlo 
with King Gunther. And, if wo toko in considera¬ 
tion tho relation which sho at ono timo sustained to 
him, it ought not to surpriso us that wo find hor 
treating him 09 feho did; for ladies raroly pardon 
infidolilios of this kind." 

Mr. Filmot. This account of Sigurd's early ad- 
vonturos, servos to explain many passages in tho 
poem which appeared to mo obscure, and alluding 
to things not mentioned thoro. Tho Volsung Saga 
not only oxplnins Brunhilda’s strange conduct to¬ 
wards Siegfrid, but it proves also, notwithstanding 
tho Christian elements (hat enter into tho Niobclun- 
gen Lied, that tho actors in tho drama bolongcd to 
tho hoathon times of Germany. 

Mrs. Tiioralk. Mr. Karsh, it appears to mo, 
from tho account which you havo given us of tho 
gods of Valhalla, that theso rospcclablo monsters (I 
will no more call thorn foggy) woro as immoral os 
any god of llomo or Grccco. Youf Loki scorns to 
have had no scruples when stealing, Qr robbing, if 
you ploaso, tho gold of poor Andvary. 

Mr. Karsii. I will admit that Loki's character 
is boyond dofending. But that god is tho only im¬ 
moral denizen of Valhalla; and it gives mo pleasure 
to bo ublo to say, that ho did not bolong fo tho Aesir. 
Tho younger Edda, when speaking of him, says: 
“ Thoro is a deity who is numbered among tho Aesir, 
though ho is not ono of them; ho is called, by somo, 
tho calumniator of tho gods. IIo contrives all man- 
nor of mischief, and is often tho disgraco of gods and 
mon. His namo is Loki, or Loptur. He is tho son 
of llio giant Fnrbnuti. His mother is called Laufoy, 
or Ilfil: and his brothers are Byloisl and Helbolindo. 
Loki is handsomo and well mado, but of a very ficklo 
mood and very ovil disposition. Ho surpasses.all 


beings in ounning and perfidy. Many a lime has ho 
exposed tho gods to great peril, and afterwards 
saved them again by his arlificos. A great number 
of his tricks and wicked deeds are related in the 
Edda, and in various Sagas.” His character seems 
to havo been a compound of that of Momus and 
Mercury, with a strong dash of tho frailties that bo¬ 
longcd to Jupilor. His final destiny accords well 
with tho northern ideas of a just retribution. 

Tho Edda tolls us: “ Evil, indeed, woro tho deeds 
of Loki: first of all, in that ho had caused Baldur to 
bo slain, and then in haring prevented him from 
lining delivered out of IIol. But was ho not punished 
for these crimos?” It then proceeds to relate how ho 
endeuvored tocscnpo tho avenging wrath of Valhalla's 
gods, the cunning and skillful ways by which ho, 
for a whilo, succeeded in eluding pursuit, and how 
ho was at last captured in his own snares. 

Speaking of his punishment, it says: “Tho gods, 
having seized Loki, dragged him without commis¬ 
eration into a cavern, and bedded him upon tlirco 
sharp-pointed rocks, to which thoy bound him. 
Skadi then suspended a serpent ovor him, in such a 
manner that tho venom of tho reptilo had to fall drop 
by drop on his faco. But Sigma, Loki’s wife, stands 
by his side, and receives tho drops as they fall in a 
cup, which sho empties as soon as it is filled. But, 
while doing this, tho venom falls upon her husband,' 
and causes him to howl with horror, and to writhe 
his body so violently, that it shakos tho earth, and 
this produces what men call earthquakes. Thoro 
will Loki lio until Hnguarocck.” Thus we sco that 
tho only immoral divinity of Valhalla, mot with, at 
least poetic, justice for his ovil deeds. Cun os much 
bo said in ftivor of high Olympus ? 

Mrs. Tiiorat.e. You are an ablo advocate, Mr. 
Karsh. Tho brief sketch which you huvo given us 
of Valhalla’s worst divinity, makos ono quilo dasir- 
ous of becoming acquainted with its other and belter 
denizens. Will you not favor us by opening tho 
portals of tho Pantheon a littlo wider, and cnabio us 
to lake at least a glimpse of tho rest of its colossal 
inmates? 

Mr. Karsh. It will give me pleasure to comply 
with your request at somo future day. But I fear 
that I havo already occupied too much of your timo 
this morning, and thus prevented you from hearing 
what my friend Filmot has to tell us of tho Niobo- 
lungen Lied. Mr. Filmot, I hopo you will pardon 
mo for having interrupted you so long ? 

Mr. Filmot. You do yourself fnjustico by call¬ 
ing that an interruption which has proved to us a 
valuablo explanation. You hnvo given us the koy 
to Brunliilda’s conduct, and to a great part of that 
which I am about to relate. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mr. Filmot opened tho Nicboiungen Lied, and 
continued:— 

“As soon os Brunhilda bad recovered from lha 
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emotion caused by tho unexpected arrival of Sicgfrid, 
sho suppressed overy manifestation of iro, and 
lislonud calmly to him when ho mado known to her 
King Gunther’s object in coming to her castlo. 
Whon ho had finished! sho told him that ho was 
welcomo with his royal master, and then continued 
(with a smilo at the vaunted prowess of hor Bur¬ 
gundian wooer), by tolling them tho conditions upon 
which sho must bo won J warning tho king, at tho 
samo time, of tho consequences that must follow, if 
ho should fail in obtaining tho victory. 

I Said she, " If sooth ho bo thy lord, and thou his lieg- 

man truo, 

And ho bo able to succeed in games I have in viow, 

And he’ll bo conqueror in all—then will I bo his wifo. 

If one I gain—then all of you inako forfeiture of lifo. 

< " Ho must tho stone boyond mo throw, and bound to 
where It lies; 

And then with mo tho Javelin hurl—to ponder well wero 
wiso j 

For ’t wero light thing, through games Ilka tlicso, to 
loso both lifo and fnmo. 

Ho yet Ims timo to olmngo his mind.” So said tho royal 
dnmo.’ 

" Utmlhor hosilates at first whon ho hears IIiobo 
conditions; but Sicgfrid is already at his sido, and 
whispors to him to Iro undismayed. Titus urged on 
by his friend, ho finally concludes to accopt the chal¬ 
lenge, though with sonto serious misgivings as to 
tho result of tho contest. Nor do I wonder at it I 
For whore could wo find a beau of tho present ago, 
who would daro to woo such a tody lovo upon such 
conditions? But poor Gunther began to look still 
more blank, and to givo up all hopo of success, when 
ho saw tho preparations tho fair Brunliilda was 
making for tho lists, llcr chamberlain, who had 
been ordered to bring her her shield, returns with 
four men who carry it witli difficulty, and sho takes 
it from thoir hands as if it woro of ordinary size and 
weight. 

• Then wns thero weighty Javelin brought, to hor that 
matchless queen; 

’Twos sharp anti strong, and Itugo withal, yet light to 
her I ween j 

For 'twns tho uno she always used, nor ever throw in 
vain— 

II had threo blades of steel so keen, to sunder iron chain. 

1 That Ilrunhilda was passing strong, I am prepared to 
own j , 

To her wns brought, within tho ring, a vory ponderous 
stone; 

It wns of largo circumference, ’tis truo: though very 
strong, 

A dozen knights would hardly drag its ponderous weight 
along.’ 

” Whon Ilagcn and Ills brother saw theso formid¬ 
able preparations, and tho numerous followers who 
thronged around their queen, thoy got very angry; 
aud Hagen, evor bold aud impotuous, declared aloud, 
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I that a snare bad been laid for his king and compa¬ 
nions, by which all wero to loso thoir lives. Brun- 
hilda, ho insisted, must bo soma kin to tho devil. 
Ho then addressed his brother, and lamented bitterly 
that thoy had been induced to lay aside thoir armor 
and swords, for, with tho latter in thoir hands, ho 
t declared that he deemed himsolf, with itis compa¬ 
nions, a match for Brunliilda and all her host. 
; Brunliilda, who had overheard his remarks, smiled 
| scornfully, and kudo ono of her attendants to bring 
I them thoir swords and armor. 

I "Sicgfrid, who had in tho mean timo managed to 
j leavo tho ground unporccivcd by any ono, now ro* 
; turned (wrapped in his Tarnkoppe, and invisible to 
[ mortal eyes) to help Gunther through his dilliculties. 
; And soroly stood tho poor king in need of this help; 

| for his courage decreased visibly, and ho began 
! already to givo himself up as lost. But Sicgfrid, 
who stood unseen by his sido, whispered to him to 
bo of good cheer, and only go through the motions 
of tho contest; that ho, himsolf, would accomplish 
everything that was to bo done. Ho tolls him limn— 

< " Givo hero tho shield, I’ll wield it in tho frny; 

And you with strict attention nmrk whatever I may 
say; 

Mako you the dumb-show requisite, aud I the work 
will do.” ’ 

"Prodigies of strength and skill are then jior. 
formed on both sides. 

' Sho poised the javelin high in air—then did the matoh 
commcnco. 

Tho stranger guests did greatly fenr Brunhilda’s vehe¬ 
mence. 

' Tho maiden hurled, with potent arm, the keen-edged 
jnvelin 

At Gunther’s heart; the whizzing spear with vigor en¬ 
tered ill 

Tho ainplo shield, which Sicgfrid bore upon his stalwart 
arm. 

From polished steel tho sparks flow forth, like fire 
urged on by storm. 

1 The purplo blood flowed from the mouth of Sicgfrid 
tho knight, 

Who, soon rceovorlng from the shock, roso then in all 
Ids might, 

Wrenched from the shield tho cutting spear Brunhllda 
had just thrown, 

And hurled it nt tho haughty queen with force beyond 
hor own. 

1 It drovo out sparkles from her mail, aa if upraised by 
wind! 

Brunhllda fell through desperate throw, by son of 
Queen Siglind. 

But fnir Ilrunhilda very soon her footing reattained, 
And said, " My thanks to Gunther brave, he has this 
wager gained.” 

■ Then sprnng she, full of spite, to wlicro the cumbrous 
granite lay, 

Which, liuving raised from off the ground, she poised 
now for the fray. 
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The etono was hurled twelve fathoms length before it 
touched the ground; 

Though far the throw, more distant still tho nctivo 
maid did bound. 

1 Thereon did Slcgfrid run, to where he saw the missllo 

go I 

Gunther did featly posturizo while Siegfrid mado the 
throw. 

Tho good Sigllnda’s only son was daring, strong, and 
tall, 

Ho oast the stono beyond her mark, and farther leaped 
withal. 

1 Through keen subtilities he had obtained such art and 
Btrcrgth, 

That ho King Gunther with him took tho wholo of that 
leap’s length.' 

11 Brimhikln, who bow horsclf now fairly van¬ 
quished, confessed at last, though with surpriso and 
mortification, that sho acknowledged King Gunther 
ns iter lord and futuro husband. 

" But a now diftloiilty now presented itself; Bran- 
hilda declared herself unwilling to go to Worms 
without a suitable train of warriors, such as becarno 
hor rank and wealth; and sho insisted upon sending 
messengers to hor kinsmen and vassals, to come to 
hor castle with thoir retainers to servo her as an 
escort to Burgundio. 

"Ilngcn, tho Nestor of tho. party, disliked tho now 
aspect of things, and feared that this sudden whim 
of tho queen concealed some treachery. But Sieg¬ 
frid, who is nover at a loss for an expedient in any 
emorgenoy, offered his sorvices to removo tho ob¬ 
stacle. Provided with his useful Tarnknppe, he 
entored his boat and steered, unseen by human eye, 
across tho sea to Nicbclungenland. As soon as ho 
reached Ids castle in that country, ho summoned his 
faithful vassals, tho Reckon of that mystorious re¬ 
gion, which ho hod conquered by tho edgo of his 
sword, and solectcd one thousand of tho best and 
bravest, and returned with them to tho casllo of 
Iscnstoin, whoro ho introduced them ns Gunther’s 
warriors, and pretended that thoy lind been delayed 
by stress of weather. 

" A suitable escort having thus been provided for 
Brunhilda, she threw no further obstacles in tho. 
way, but consented to accompany her lord to his 
capital. The wholo party then set out upon their 
journey to Worms, where they arrive without any. 
accident having befallen thorn on tho way. 

“ Magnificent preparations wero then mado for 
tho bridal feasts; for thero wore two, that of Gun¬ 
ther and Brunhilda, and that of Siegfrid and Chrim- 
hild. Thoro is no end to tho gorgeous display of 
tables laden with meat and drink, metheglin and 
wino; no end to IhO jousting, and tho various amuse¬ 
ments peculiar to an age hulf heathen and half 
Christian. 

" But a small, dark cloud hangs with threatening 
aspect over that gay assembly. Queen Brunhilda 
looks at the noblo Siegfrid with an evil eyo, full of 
bitter hatred and deep malioe. 


« That small cloud is tho harbingor of an awful 
storm, which is to sweep ovor all who wero thoro 
and then gathored together for morriment and re¬ 
joicing; in it was sheathed tho blado which is here¬ 
after to shed tho blood of every heart which throbbed 
so joyously around that board. Tho poem-proceeds 
now to rolato tho portentous events which pre¬ 
cede, and, in a manuor, foreshadow tho final catas¬ 
trophe.” 

Hero, Mr. Filmot was interrupted by his sister, 
who Bold— 

“ Brother, it appears to mo that you havo now 
como to that part of tho poem whero tho story be¬ 
gins to take a dark and gloomy character. If I am 
correct in my presumption, I would propose Ihut wo 
hear tho rest after dinner. Wltnl you lmvo told us 
of the courtship (though it was a strango one) and 
of tho wedding, will stimulate our appetites belter 
than thoughts filled with carnage and bloodshed.” 

“ You are right in your conjecture,” replied Mr. 
Filmot. " Tho shadows begin to fade soon after the 
wedding; and tho gloom henceforth darkens from 
stanza to stanza, until tho fine of all the porsotis in 
tho drama ends in tho night of death. I havo no 
objection to partaking of your dinner, ns soon as 
you can get it ready; talking and tho open air have 
put mo in an excellent condition to do justico to it. 
And may bo it would be as well to defer relating 
tho incidents of tho rest of tho epio to anothor day.” 

“ No, no,” snid Mrs. Thoralo; “ let us lmvo tho 
wholo of them after dinnor. I am anxious to know 
how Brunhilda and Siegfrid get along together sinco 
thoy havo now bccomo related by marriage. In tho 
mean timo, my dear Mariana, I wish you would tell 
me how can I bo of somo service to you in helping 
to prepare your rural entertainment.” 

" It will give mo pleasure,” replied Miss Filmot, 
to have you and tho rest of our guests aid mo in 
arranging tho simplo country fare which I intend to 
spread boforo you. You need not fear a Duko of 
Orleans’ entertainment; tho food is already cooked.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Tiie hint which Miss Filmot had thrown out was 
eagerly caught ut by tho members of tho little party, 
and all hastened to hor assistance. 

Dovolour, Karsh, and Filmot constructed a rustic 
table of somo bonrds and fallen branchas, and 
laughed merrily at their awkward attempt at the 
carpenter's trade, oach one carrying oil’ somo honor¬ 
able scar obtained in tho servico of tho fair ladies. 
Miss Filmot and Mrs. Thoralo produced and pre¬ 
pared tho contents of two Inrge baskets; and tho 
Misses Ross, assisted by thoir ald-de-camps,'Mr. 
Ross and Captain Banker, undorlook the charge of 
arranging everything on tho table. 

When tho contents of tho two baskets had been 
transferred to tho dishes on tho board, Mr. Dovclour 
bowed to Miss Filmot, and said— 
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ii Will you pormit mo to add to your amplo pro¬ 
visions the little stock which I liavo brought with 
mo for my sylvan repast?” 

Permission having been given, lio placed the fore 
and middlo linger of his right hand ovor his lips, j 
and gavo so loud and shrill a whistle, that it seemed j 
moro like tbo cry of a bird of proy than a sound : 
tutored by human lips. Aftor a second or two, that j 
whistle was answered by ono as loud and shrill, j 
which seemed to come from behind a hill in the j 
rear of tho party; and shortly ailorwards, a Moor : 
appeared beneath tho trees, carrying .a beautiful but ! 
foreign-looking basket. 

“ I see you still retain your.Abyssinian,” said Mr. 
Karsh, as soon as ho recognized tho man. 

“ Sabi novor loaves mo," replied Mr. Dovolour. 

" 1 would as soon think of parting with my shadow 
as with him." 

Ho then add rested a few words in Amhario to 
the Moor who stood boforo him, with his arms 
crossed over his breast. Tho man bowed, and took 
from tho basket which lie had brought with him, a 
plateful of Malaga grapes, a silvor basket Ailed with j 
delicious pine-apples, another full of Ano orpngos j 
and dates; then two bottles of wino, ono of port and j 
the other of Tokay; and, finally, two silver goblets I 
of a strango and fantastio shapo. j 

Tho mombers of tho little party looked in silenco i 
and with some astonishment at tho servant and at j 
tho strangc-looking articles which ho arranged upon ] 
tho tnbio. When Sabi had finished, ho bowed again 
to his master: and thon seated himsolf, in oriental : 
stylo, beneath a tree at a short distance from tho j 
company. 

Miss Filmot requested her guosts to take their 
scats without corcmony. She horsolf took tho hoad 
of tho tablo; and Mr. Karsh, at her request, as¬ 
sumed tho duties of hor vis-d-vis. Mr. Dovolour, 
Miss Kcctvay, Miss Harriot Ross, and Mr. Filmot 
occupied tho seats on her right; and Air. Ross, Mrs. ! 
Thorale, Captain Sankor, and Miss Angelina Ross ] 
Ihoso on hor loll. 1 

Tho subslantials soon disappeared boforo appetites j 
which had bcon sharpened by oxcrciso and a puro j 
atmosphoro J and overy ono scorned to havo forgot- | 
ton tho Niebolungen and all tho strango things they ] 
had scon and hoard that morning. 1 

Miss Keolvay, who was again as buoyant fat ; 
mind ns if nothing had occurred to rufllo it, said to i 
Miss Ross— 

“ Harriot, would it not be dolightful to Hvo ovory 
day in this Adam and Evo way—at least during tho 
summer months? I wish only I had prevailed upon 
tho doctor to accompany us; I should havo enjoyed 
the party so muoh moro." 

Miss Filmot looked at hor brothor, while an aroh 
smilo curled hor protty Ups. Miss Ross, who had 
been examining hor now silk frock, replied— 

“ Yos, it would bo charming, if ono only did not 
soil ono's dross so muoh. I am almost afraid to sit 
dowA nnywhore.” 

"Novor mind your dress," said Miss Keolvay, 


sneeringly. “ It is vulgar to think of theso things, 
at least, to lot other people know that wo do. X 
wonder what has prevented the dootor from coming? 
I am afraid ho is still offended, bocauso I sneered at 
those two girls wo mot at tho parly tho other even¬ 
ing. I am sure I could not know that they were 
his cousins. What funny tales people tell about 
them.” 

" Take caro!” exclaimed Aliss Harriot. "There 
now, you havo ruined my now silk dress, which pa 
bought me in Now York. You have spilled your 
wino on it, and tho acid has spotted it in threo 
places. It has taken tho color out and spoiled the 
ilguro.” 

Mr. Dovolour took a small flask from his pocket, 
and, handing it to Miss Ross, said— 

" If you will bo kind enough to put a drop of this 
fluid upon each spot, it will restore llio color and 
tho figure where thoy havo been obliterated." 

Miss Ross took tho flask, and, with doubt depicted 
on hor faco, did as she had been directed. But 
hardly had tho fluid touched her dress before she 
exclaimed, with amazement— 

"Why, this is wonderful! It looks as good as 
now. Whore can I buy any of this stuff, Mr. Dov- 
loor?” 

Mr. Dovolour smiled, as ho replied—"Not short 

of Ifata, I fear j but-” 

Mr. Horaco Ross interrupted him before ho had 
time to finish tbo scntcnco, by saying, very pomp¬ 
ously, and with a self-satisfied smile— 

“Mr. Dovolour, you undervalue tho commercial 
importance of our country. Anything that can be 
bought in Infanta, or any othor town in Spain, is 
sure to find its way to Now York." 

Mr. Dovolour replied, in a careless tone—" Ifata 
is in Africa, south of Ifabcsh (Abyssinia)." 

Mr. Ross, though apparently, a little confused, 
said, hastily, " Yes, yes, that is what I meant. I 
confounded it with Spain, becauso llio Moors of In- 
fata wore onco tho lords of Spain. I havo always 
thought that tho title Infantes, which is given to the 
children of tho King of Spain, is in somo way con¬ 
nected with tho namo of that African kingdom, just 
liko tho eldost son of tho King of England is called 
tho Prince of Wales.” 

Tho two Misses Ross looked at ono another, and 
then around upon tho company, while their counte¬ 
nances Bhowcd plainor than words that thoy were 
proud of their brother’s superior learning. Mr. 
Dovolour laughed only with his oyos, as ho replied— 
«Tho Moors of Ifata (not Infata, as you were 
pleased to call it) novor wore lords or oven inhabi¬ 
tants of Spain. But your Amoy of basing tho title 
of the royal children of Castilo upon the African 
kingdom, is certainly fully as good as that which, 
not long ago, led somo writer in a periodical to baso 
tho word journeyman upon a eustom which pre¬ 
vailed in Germany, by which a mcchanio was re¬ 
quired to travel three years before ho was permitted 
to settlo down os a master workman. However, I 
fear you will havo to look to somo other source for 
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tho origin of the titlo lnfunte. By the way, tho 
eldest child does not share that title. With your 
permission, Mr. Ross, wo will now turn from Spain 
to Hungary. Will you do mo tho favor of joining 
mo in n gloss of this Tokay ?” . 

Mr. Ross bowed, and then drank a glass full of 
tho noblo juico of tho Hungarian grape, l’lacing 
the empty goblot upon tho table, ho said— 

"A lino wine, and doserving to como from tho 
land of tho brave Magyars.” 

«And yet,” said Mr. Dovolour, wlnlo a mis¬ 
chievous twinkle lurked in his oyo, 11 if I add to it a 
fow drops of this still nobler extract, it would not 
only improvo tho flavor of tho wine, but confor oven 
a grentor boon upon him who drinks it: it would 
put him into a temporary possession of all ho 
covets.” 

» Then lot mo havo it,” exclaimed Captain Sank- 
or. 11 It is true, I havo no faith in anything of tho 
kind; but, for that very reason, I am willing to test 
tho truth of your assertion.” 


Mt. Develour replied, calmly and ovasivoly, "It 
is a dangerous experiment.” 

But Captain Banker persisted, and said, " I nm 
willing to run tho risk of its witchery, if you con 
assure mo that tho oxtract will not endanger my 
life.” 

Mr. Develour cast one of his searching glances 
at tho captain, and then said— 

“Igivo it to you reluctantly. It will not endan¬ 
ger your lifo if taken in tho quantity which I will 
pour out for you. But do not meddle with it, if you 
are not completely mastor of your nerves and imagi¬ 
nation.” 

Captain Sankor, instead of any reply, held out his 
hand for tho cup. Mr. Dovolour poured tlirco drops 
of tho liquid into ono of tho silvor goblets filled with 
wind, and handed it to him. As soon as Sabi saw 
what his master was doing, ho rose from his sent 
and placed himself behind Mr. Dovcloitr’s chair, or 
camp-stool, with his eyes riveted upon the captain’s 
face. 

(To be continued.) 
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t A GIFT FROM HEAVEN. 

BY M HI, JOSEPH C. R BAL, 

(Ste Pltttt.) 


“ Our little child Is dying, Piorrc.” 

Tho man did not answer; but gazed steadfastly 
down into tho pale, thin fuco that nestled closely in 
his wife’s arms—llio fixed, vacant gnzo of despair. 

" Oh, tny husband, is thero no help? Would not 
wino rovivo him ? Ah! tny God, and wa have not 
bread!" . 

11 Marioand tho lips that gavo forth tho harsh, 
unnatural voico trembled—" I would not givo him 
wine, if X had it. I would not have him live. Wo 
havo no bread; thero has been no firo upoh tho 
hearth theso three days. Wo aro starving, and ho 
di08 boforo us.” 

"Oil, ho must not die !" gasped tho woman, with 
a convulsivo shudder. 11 You will get work, and 
all will bo woll again. Beg—do anything for us; 
but my child—oh no I I cannot givo up my child." 

Tho littlo crcaturo felt tho convulsivo grasp which 
pressed him ciosor to her heart. Ho moaned as ho 
essayed to rniso his wasted arms to hor neck; and 
tho parohed lips quivered as if thoy would pray for 
water. How cagorly ho drank from tho earthen 
cup tho only draught that thoy could givo him, and 
then a look of lovo overspread tho wasted features, 
and lighted tho glazing eyes that were lifted to his 
mothor’s face. His thin, fccblo fingers wound them¬ 
selves more tightly about hor hands; tho languid 
smilo faded, trembled on tho livid lips—it was gouo. 

Tho fixed, agonized expression of the mother’s 
faco did not chango, though sho knew this was 
death. Sho fell tho littlo limbs stiffen rigidly within 
her arms. Sho looked into (ho eyes, now meaning¬ 
less, as if sho would call back tho soul that had 
lighted them. Then tears gathered in hor own, and 
fell slowly upon tho face of tho dead child. Sho 
looked up to her husband, still so stern m his hope¬ 
lessness, and said- - 

87 * 


" You wore right, Fierro; ho docs not suffer 
j now.” 

Theirs woro not tho only despairing hearts in 
Paris that night. Hundreds of tho poor and friend- 
| less woro gathered in its Wretched by-placos, nnd 
| others lenncd over a scanty firo in tho garret of some 
] proud hotel, listening to tho roll of carriages that 
boro guosts in their rich alliro to join in tho roveljy 
which enmo at limes in strange contrast from bo- 
low. Thoy wero strong, alhlctio men, who would 
willingly havo labored for thoso dependent upon 
them; but their toil-stained hands wero folded— 
(hero was no work for thoso who wero starving. 
Was it a Wonder that, repulsed ns thoy went from 
street to street seeking employment which nonu 
could givo them, thoy cursed in thoir hearts tho 
splendor of thoso who “ wasted thoir substanco in 
riotous living,” or looked fiorcoly upon tho beautiful 
women who thronged tho shops in all tho prido of 
fashionable caso and eleganco, when thoy thought 
of thoir own wives and littlo onos, to whom they 
must return with no words of consolation? 

And so tho tempest gathored that was soon to 
swcop in wrath tho artificial barriers and distinctions 
which wealth has raised botween man and man. 
Already its far-off mullorings had been heard, whilo 

” Slowly came a hungry people, as a lion, creeping 
nlgher, 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly- 
dying fire.” 

Tho days went on, and Piorro Gamier was still 
wasting his young life in that miserablo garret by 
tho sido of his sorrowful wife. He' had been n 
skillful workmnn, and mnny a gem which sparkled 
at tho court of tho “citizen king” owed its chaste 
setting to his busy hands. But now tho delicato 
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tools which ho had used so skillfully wore ono by 
ono sold for llioir scanty subsistence, and tho clothes 
of tho dead kabo had furnished their last meal. 
Tho lonely mother buried her faco in her folded 
arms, and sat for hours without speaking; while tier 
husband slrodo through tho narrow room, in deep 
and moody thought, that sometimes found vent in a 
muttered imprecation as ho struck his forehead with 
his clenched hands. 

" Why do you wcop, Mario?” ho said, suddenly, 
as ho paused before her. 

Tho gray twilight had filled tho room, so that ho 
could not see the heavy eyes that she lifted to meet 
his own. 

"Ah, heaven, why should I ask; X know that 
you think of tho little gravo from which you como.” 

“Not alono, l’icrre, though ho was our first-born; 
but X stayed to rest upon tho stairs—for lam weaker 
now—and tho door opened where tho beautiful 
young girl wo have so often met disappears. It 
Was so warm and bright in tho saloon. Tltoro woro 
crimson hangings, and rich carpets, and mirrors; 
and sho was Ihero. But sho is u wilo, l’iorro, and 
a mother; for a dear littlo child was cradled in her 
arms; and X know it was hor own by tho sweet 
mother-look in hor eyes. Ah, well—sho sung to it, 
whilo I stood wcuping to see hor so happy, and tho 
buby smiled as my own had dono. Then X thought 
God was not just—that horo beneath this very roof 
sho could nurso hor infant, surrounded by all com¬ 
forts, whero wo had seen our own porish with tho 
cold, and hunger pains. But I know it was a wicked 
thought, and I prayed to bo forgiven. God knows 
what I dosorve, and ho is just.” 

“My poor Mario!”—and sho foil hcrsolf pressed 
Strongly to his heart oro ho rUBhed forth into tho 
darkness. 

That was a fearful night for Mario. She watched 
through it alono, for hor husband did not return; and 
with hor fears for him camo thoughts of tier littlo 
one, a yearning wish, a wild longing to cluspit onco 
more to hor heart. Then tho remembrance of the 
happiness sho had witnessed returned, and tho 
temptation to murmur that hor lot had been so 
bitter. Ah, littlo do tho fortunato know tho piercing 
envy thut assails tho soul of ono bowing beneath 
power and sorrow, whon such contrasts bitterly 
orieo! So tho dreary night woro on, and daylight 
came, but hor husband did not return. Then a 
strange tumult roso from tho street; a hurried tramp 
of men, shouts and cries, that would Imvo struck ter¬ 
ror to a less lonely heart. Tho grunt church bells 
struck with a low, booming sound, as if to rouse 
tlioso who still slumbered; whilo now and then a 
quick, sharp report broko ovor all, like tho discharge 
of musketry in tho hands of skillful mnrksmcn. 

It was tho first moment of the threatened down¬ 
fall of tho king. It was tho voico of tho people 
demanding relief from tho oppression of their want; 
and whon a nation rises, tho “ voice of tho people 
is, indeed, the voico of God.” 

Mario Gamier forgot that sho was childless, for¬ 


got that she had not tasted food; sho thought only 
of her husband as the day passed and tho tumult 
bccamo louder. Shu ventured forth once to seek 
him; but sho saw only tho wounded borno past on 
rudo litters, and heard, mingled with their moans,- 
shouts of rago and defiance. Her foot slipped in 
pools of blood ns sho neared the dreadful “bnr- 
rior;” and the crowd pressed upon her so that sho 
was borno down to the earth. Ilor very soul sick¬ 
ened as she thought tier husband might have been 
among tho victims, and sho hurried from tho jostling 
throng to claim, at least, the shelter of her own 
wrotched home. 

Tho dark February day was closing around her as 
sho crouched by tho window which overlooked tho 
street bolow, whon Pierre’s hurried, heavy trend 
sounded upon tho stairs, His faco was stained and 
disfigured, his clothes crushed and torn; but ho 
stayed for no explanations. IIo scarcely heeded tho 
cry of joy with which sho sprang towards him. Ho 
had como to bring hor food, and to tell her that tho 
pcoplo had risen. IIo warned her not to lenvo tho 
house again, and to have no fears for him. Mare 
blood would bo shed, but Franco would bo free; and 
even whilo ho spoke, tho thrilling Marseillais camo 
surging up through tho air from a hundred voices, 
whilo torches flickered and glared redly through tho 
night. IIo was gono, and Mario was again sleepless. 
Another lonely, fearful day, though the tumult with¬ 
out was fainter; another night of horror, and an 
oventful morning dawned. 

It was tho never-to-be-forgotten 24lh of February, 
tho day that marked the downfall of monarchy in 
France, when a king’s hand affixed tho seal of his 
own banishment, and tho populaco reigned in his 
stead. 

A noighbor, as poor and as solitary as herself, had 
passed tho night with Mario; but tho woman had 
nono of her gentler spirit, Sho burned to tninglo 
with tho wild melit as in tho timo whon tho heads 
of tho nobles, bleeding and still convulsed, borno 
upon a dull, blood-stained spike, became tho ensign 
of an infuriated mob. At daybreak sho went out— 
to search for food, sho said; but onco, when snvngo 
yells rent tho air, Marie looked from tho casomcnt 
to see hor lato companion striding on with tho mnss 
that wero thronging towards tho pnlnco, with cries 
and gestures that threatened death to its inmates. 

Thun sotno hidden influcnco impelled her to Btcnl 
softly down to tho corridor where sho had seen tho 
beautiful child with its young mother; and whilo 
sho stood Ihero crouching in a dark cornor, tho door 
of tho saloon was, flung back, and a young man 
rushed forth, his face pale and haggard, and his citi¬ 
zen’s dress scarcely concealing tho rich uniform that 
glittered beneath it. Ilis wife had fnllen upon tho 
floor in an agony of tears, and tho poor littlo child 
sobbed when it found no ono heeded its loneliness. 

Tho door was closed, and Mario listened a long 
timo to tho sobs from within. Then onco more sho 
crept back to her garret and hor cheerless solitudo. 
She knelt down by the window, with clasped hands 
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and straining eyes; but in all the thousand passers- 
by sho could not see tho form sho watched for. Sho 
could hear them shouting that tho king had lied; sho 
suw tho rudo mob that pressed from tho palaco 
gates. Her heart sank within her when men with 
gaping wounds woro boruo past, and sho feared ho 
might even now havo perished. 

How sho would hnvo been comforted by tho pre¬ 
sence of her lilllo child in this lonely hour! And, 
ns sho thought of this, sho could almost fancy that 
sho heard his murmuring voico; nay—could sho bo 
deceived — it was wailing at tho very door; and 
though she know how innd and impossible tho fan¬ 
tasy, sho sprang to open it. 

There was a basket upon tho threshold, and a 
child’s face had escaped from tho linen cloth thrown 
over it. Its eyes wero filled with tears, and tlicro 
was a slrango wondering glnnco that appealed to 
Iter heart more sadly than words could havo dono. 
A paper dropped from tho folds of its robo ns sho 
took tho infant tenderly in her arms; and sho read, 
by the faint light yet lingoring in the gray sky, tho 
burden of a mother s hopes and fears. 

" My husbnnd Dies with his king, and I follow 
him. 1 cannot luko my lilllo child. I hnvo seen 
you watch me. I know that you aro kind and good, 
that your own babo is buried. Lovo niino for mo; 
I give her to your enro. God willing, I shall soon 
rolieve you of tho churgo. 

"Claiie de la ItociiE.” 

Never did mollior fold her arms moro fondly 
about her child than Mario when pressing tho little 
stranger to her heart. Sho soothed its low cries, 
and, when it slept, sat gazing on its features as tho 
moonlight fitfully revealed them. So long since sho 
had near tho soli breathing of an infant's sleep, 
sho almost felt as if her own had been restored to 
her I How sho pitied tho poor mother, forced to tho 
sudden separation; and how earnestly she thanked 
heaven for the gift thus unexpectedly sent for her 
consolation. 

Pierre enmo at midnight; but now I 10 trembled 
with faliguo and excitement. Ho throw himself 
upon tho bed, and brushed back tho matted hair 
from his forehead. His eyes were bloodshot, and 
his arm, tom and lacerated, hung helplessly by his 
side. Almost instinctively, Mario hid her littlo 
clmrgo from his sight, as sho camo to kneel beside 
liiin and pour out her thanks for his safo return, and 
her horror at tho injury ho had sustained. 

« Wo aro rid of tho curso of royalty,” he said, in 
answer to hor hurried questions. " The people aro 
tho rulers now. Wo will show them what it is to 
trifio with starving men. I havo witnessed—oh I 
Bitch scenes I My comrades foil around mo in tho 
iron shower which thoy poured upon us, as tho 
coward king and his frightened minions fled. Wo 
rushed into tho very heart of tho palace; wo tram¬ 
pled its silken hangings beneath our feel. I myself 
havo trodden on tho throno to which wo havo bowed 


down so long. Tho young princo, Mario, and his 
beautiful mollior—thoy had left her to bravo our 
rago.” 

“O heaven, you did not shed that innocent 
blood ?” 

“Wo woro madmen; wo burned to revenge tho 
fallen; we cried ' away to tho Chamber of Deputies 
whore thoy hnvo hidden—wo will not let them 
cscapo.’ I rushed headlong down tho broud paluco 
stairs. Tho crowd thickened—men, women, chil¬ 
dren—singing, shrieking, shouting. Tho Nulional 
Guard gavo way before us. Wo penetrated to tho 
very centra of tho chamber. Tho peoplo wero 
already there, and drawn swords menaced tho depu¬ 
ties. llut when I saw them crowd around that 
bravo woman, so fuir, so pale, so still in tho midst 
of tho torrent, I could not lift my hand. Tito young 
count clapped his little hutuls, and shouted to those 
who would have murdered him. I struck aside a 
musket that was leveled to his heart. Ah, Murio, 1 
thought of you—how you would havo plead for 
them—and when they fled, I followed to protect tho 
mother and tho child. She was torn from him in 
tho crowd; his lilllo brother wus trampled down, 
and sho wrung her hunds and slrovo to rush back 
to seek for them. It was I who restored her chil¬ 
dren to her. Yet I hated them when I thought Hint 
I had saved a life that might ono day pross our necks 
to tho earth in return. Down with tho nobles and 
their viperous brood I” ho shouted, fiercely, us if 
still cheering on the rabble to thoir work of destruc¬ 
tion. 

Marie trembled for hor lilllo charge; the child 
cried out in its sleep. Sho snatched it from tho 
floor, and soothed it in hor arms. Tho gems which 
clasped its dcliculo robes glittered in the moonlight 
as sho knelt before him, and prayed that ho would 
not thrust it forth to tho pitiless hands that would 
destroy it. Sho pleaded ns a mother only can plead, 
for sho fell tho spirit of that young and tender wo¬ 
man breathed into her heart. 

“ Wo had not food for our own,” muttered Pierro, 
sullenly. 

“ But God hath sent us tho nursling, and ho will 
provide. Ho put it into my heart, this lovo. Do 
not mnko mo childless again.” 

" God forbid that I should griovo you, Maria; but 
keep it from my sight. Wo can, at least, starve 
togothcr." 

How gratefully sho kissed the poor wounded nrm 
which her hands had bound up; and then sho loft 
him to tho sleep of exhaustion, as she watched the 
child’s calm face, pressed closely to her bosom, until 
sho too slumbered. 

When she awoke, the child—Clara they called 
her, for her beautiful inothor’s sake—whs playing 
with tho loosened hair which had fallen round as 
bIio tossed restlessly; and tho lonely woman was 
comforted, and thought moro cheerfully of tho littlo 
grave than she yet had dono. 

And Pierro, too, was won insensibly and against 
his will by tho innocent smiles of tho littlo Clare, 
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for ho did not refuse to take her from hor foster- 
mother, while largo tears rolled down his haggard 
face. There was no moro lack of food, for gold, 
more thun Marie had ever Seen before, was found 
when they scarchud the basket in which the babe 
had been placed; and when the wild political storm 
subsided, the shops were opened again, and Pierre 
found employment, and could redeem the tools he 
had parted with. 

Tho little Clare became the happiness of their 
humble homo; and often tho rudo artisan paused in 
his employment, and came to watch her entiles and 


gambols, leaning near his faithfttl wife, whoso chast¬ 
ened look told that in her present happiness she hnd 
not forgotten tho fearful night when hor first-born 
perished. 

It was many months before the beautiful mother 
could claim her infant, and pour forth her grateful 
thanks to those who had befriended it. And now, 
as Mario Watches her own little Claro, who has 
taken the place her foster-child once occupied in 
their hearts and homo, she thanks God, who, at her 
need, sent, ip the guise of a helpless infunt, a Gift 
Grom Heaven. 
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A MEMENTO MORI WATCH, 

GIVEN BY MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, TO HER MAID OF HONOR, MAPv sf-TOUN. 



Tins singular watch ia illustrated the same sizo 
as tlio original, in Smith’s 11 Historical and Literary 
Curiosities;” and, from tho description thero ap¬ 
pended, wo extract the following account of it:— 
“On tho forehead of Ilia skull is the figure of 
Death, with his scylho and sand-glass. He stands 
between a palace on one hand and a cottage on tho 
other, with his toes applied equally to tho door of 
each; and around this is tho legend from Horace, 
‘Pallida mors tequo pulsat pede pauporum tabornus 
Ucgumquo turres.’ On tho opposite, or posterior 
part of tho skull, is a representation of Tiino de¬ 
vouring all things. Ho also has a scythe; and ncur 
him is tho serpent with its tail in its mouth, being 
an emblem of otornity. This is surrounded by an¬ 
other legend from Horace— 1 Tempus ednx re rum 
tuquo invidiosa votuslns.’ The upper part of tho 
skull is divided into two compurtmcnls: on one are 
represented our first parents in the Gnrdcn of Eden, 
attended by soma of tho animals, with tho motto, 

1 Pcccnndo perditionem miscrinm rcternam postcris 
morucre.’ Tho opposito compartment is filled with 
the subject of tho salvation of lust man by tho cruci¬ 
fixion of our Saviour, who is represented ns sufi'er- 
ing between tho two thieves, whilst tho Marys nro 
in adoration below: tho motto to this is 1 Sio justitire 
satisfecit, mortem Buperavit, salnlctn comparavit.’ 
Running below thoso compartments, on both sides, 
thero is an open-work of about an inch in width, to 
permit the sound to come moro freely when tho 
watch strikes. This is formed of emblems belong¬ 
ing to tho crucifixion—scourges, of various kinds; 
swords; tho flagon and cup of tho cucharist; tho 
cross; pincers; lantern used in the garden; spears, 
of different kinds, and ono with tho sponge on its 
point; thongs; ladder; tho coat without a scam, 
and tho dice thatworo thrown for it; the hammer 


and nails, and tho crown of thorns. Undor all these 
is the motto, ‘Scala cicli ad gloriam via.’ 

“ Tho watch is opened by reversing the skull, and 
placing the upper part of it in the hollow of tho hand, 
and then lifling the under jaw, which rises on a 
hinge. Inside, on tho plate, which may thus be 
called tho lid, is a representation of tho Holy Family 
in the stable, witli tho infant Jesus laid in tho man¬ 
ger, and angels ministering to him; in tho upper 
part, an angel is seen descending, with a scroll, on 
which is written 1 Gloria excclsis Deo, et in terra 
pnx, hominibus bona volu.’ In the dislanco are the 
shepherds, with their flocks; and ono of the men is 
in the act of performing on a cornemuse. The 
works of tho watch occupy tho position of the 
brains in tho skull itself; tho dial-plata being on a 
flat where tho roof of tho mouth and tho parts be¬ 
hind it, under the base of tho brain, are to be found 
in tho real subject. Tho dial-plate is of silver, and 
is fixed within a golden circle, richly carved in a 
scroll pattern. Thu hours are marked in largo Ro- 
mnn letters; and within them is the figure of Saturn 
devouring his children, with this relative legend 
round tho outer rim of tho flat, < Sicut mcis sic et 
omnibus idem.’ Lifling up the body of tho works 
on tho hinges by which they nro attached, they nro 
found to bo wonderfully entire. There is no date; 
but tho maker’s name, wilh tho plnco of manufac¬ 
ture, ‘ Moyso, Blois,’ nro distinctly engraven. Blois 
is tho place where it is believed that watches were 
first mndo; and this suggests tho probability of tho 
opinion that tho watch was expressly ordered by 
Queen Mary, at Blois, when she went there with 
her husband, the dauphin, previous to his death. 
Tho watch appears to have been originally con¬ 
structed with catgut, instead of chain, which it now 
has, which must have been a more modom addi- 
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tion. It is now in perfect order, and perforins won¬ 
derfully well, though it requires to be wound up 
within twenty-six hours to keep it going with tole¬ 
rable accuracy. A large silver bell, of very musical 
sound, fills the entire hollow of the skull, and re¬ 
ceives the works within it when the watch is shut. 
A small hammer, set in motion by a separate escape¬ 
ment, strikes the hours on it. 

“ This very curious relic must have been intended 
to occupy a stationary place on a prU-dieu, or small 


altar, in a private oratory; for its weight is much 
too great to have admitted of its being carried iu 
any way attached to the person.” 

This watch is now in the possession of Sir T. D. 
Lauder family, of Grange ami Fountain Hull, Hurt., 
who inherited it through tho Sctoun family, from 
which they are descended; it having been given by 
Queen Mary to Mary Setoun, of the house of Will- 
toun, one of tho four Marys, Maids of Honor to the 
Scottish Queeu. 
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ANYTHING OVER TO-DAY! 

BT T. 8. ARTHUR. 

{Sec Plate,) 


Jenkins was an honest, simple-minded man, little 
up to tlio ways of tho world. Being without capi¬ 
tal, and having a salary, ns clerk in a mercantile 
house, only sufficient for the Bupport of himself and 
those dependent on him, no thought of going into 
business entered his mind. A clerk he was, and a 
clerk he expected to remain. One after another of 
his fellow-quilldrivcrs had broken through their 
cerements, and arisen into the station and dignity of 
merchants; but he was still at the desk, and antici¬ 
pated no such change for himself. One day, a young 
man named Tompkins, who had started out in lifo 
two or three years before, said to him— 

“ Jenkins, my old friend, why don’t you go into 
businoss ? You aro westing tho bast years of your 
existence.” 

Jenkins shrugged his shouldors, end half sighed 
the word 

“Capital.” 

“ You don’t need any capital,” replied Tompkins. 

Jenkins elevated his eyebrows with a look of 
wonder. 

“ Credit is capital,” said Tompkins. 

“ Oh ! But where’s the credit to come from ?” 

“There are plenty of men who will sell you 
goods. I've never found any difficulty. I started 
without a hundred dollars, and am now doing busi¬ 
ness to tho amount of fifty thousand dollars a year.” 

“ So much ?” 

“ Yes, every dollar of it; and, if my good luck 
goes on, I’ll do sevonty thousand dollars’ worth next 
year.” 

“And your only capital was your credit?” 

“I hadn’t n dollar in hard cash.” 

"Possible?” 

“ It’s truth.” 

“ You bought on four and six months ?” 

“Yes.” 

“But a stock of goods can’t be turned in six 
months. That’s admitted on all bands.” 

“A good deal can be turned, if a man pushes his 
business.” 

“Suppose sixteen thousand out of twenty aro 
turned—and that’s n liberal calculation—how are 
the four thousand to bo made up?” 

“ You must borrow.” 

“Borrow?" 

“ Yes.” 

“ It’s easy enough to say 1 Borrow;’ but who’s to 
lend l" 

"Everybody lends. You ore short to-day, and 
your neighbor is over—he lends you. To-morrow, 


ho is short and you are over; and you lend him. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars circulate in this 
way.” 

“ But supposo my neighbor isn’t over when I hu|>- 
pen to bo short?” said Jenkins. 

“ Go to another neighbor. Somebody will be over. 
I have never found any difficulty.” 

“ All that’s too temporary, and a litllo too rich/ 
for me. Thu borrowed amount must go on increas¬ 
ing until llie sum becomes unmanageable.” 

“ By that time,” replied Tompkins, “ your credit 
will bo so well established that you can get an ao- 
commodation in bank. Money, in business, you 
know, is always worth its interest.” 

“ Yes, I’m aware of that.” 

“Borrowed capital is, therefore, just as good as 
if it were your own, for all business purposes.” 

Jenkins assented to this, although be didn’t cxactlv 
fccl that it was truo. 

“ Cnn this be readily done ?” he inquired. 

“Certainly,” was the confident answer. “I can 
do it.” 

“ I’tn afraid I couldn’t,” said Jenkins. 

"Why not?” 

" Oh, I don’t know; but that’s my impression.” 

“ Nonsense; you can do it as well as any one 
else. You’re too timid. Nothing venture, nothing 
gain. Hero you arc, wearing out your lito on a 
sulary of a thousand dollars, when you might just 
as well be making two or three thousand. Use your 
abilities for your own benefit, not for the good of 
others, to be turned out to die, like an old horse, 
when you get old,” 

A few interviews like this with Tompkins, who 
manifested n warm interest for his old friend, finally 
overcame all objections in tho mind of Jenkins; and 
he beenmo possessed of go-into-busincss-and-get- 
rich spirits. Credit was capital. That was an ad¬ 
mitted axiom. And, with capital, dny fool could 
niako money. That was its twin brother. Jcnkin- 
found loss difficulty in obtaining goods on a six 
months’ credit tliun ho had anticipated. lie hud a 
quiet, thoughtful air about him; and his old em¬ 
ployers gave him credit for being a man of the most 
honest purposes, and a good knowledge of business. 

During the first six months, Jenkins was able to 
discount many of his own notes. This made his 
credit A No. 1 with a good many of the wholesale 
men from whom he bought, and they congratulated 
him that he was getting on so well; but, at the ex 
piration of six months, when about six or seven 
thousand dollars fell duo in the course of a couple 
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of weeks, Jenkins round his vessel passing from a 
smooth sea into troubled waters. 

“Anything ovor to-day, Jenkins?” or, “Will you 
have unything over to-morrow?” had been sounded 
in his cars hair a dozen times daily for tho last threo 
or tour months. And ho had mado temporary loans 
or sinnll sums again and again to his neighbors. 
Tompkins had been a liberal borrower. Ho was on 
the street daily. It was now Jenkins’s turn to ask 
a reciprocation or ravors, which had, thus rur, been 
all on ono side. 

For tlie first natos which fell due, to tho amount 
or two thousand fivo hundred dollars, Jenkins was 
prepnred; but ono morning ho round himseir with a 
thousand dollars to pay, and nothing in bank. Tho 
young merchant felt sober. This largo amount 
must bo borrowed—but could ho borrow it ? That 
was the doubtful question. Moreover, ho felt a 
natural repugnance to asking ravors or the kind, and 
his heart sank in him at tho very thought of doing 
so; but in no ollior way could tho money bo raised. 
Temporary loans must bo had until tho regular sales 
brought all right again. Business was very good, 
and profits fair. Tho prospect ahead was encourag¬ 
ing. Tho present difficulty surmounted, and all 
would bo smooth sailing again. 

Naturally enough, Jenkins’s first visit was to bis 
rriend. 

“Anything ovor to-day, Tompkins?’’ ho asked, 
confidently—for horo ho fully counted on important 
aid. Tito smilo on tho Taco of his firiend instantly 
Jaded. 

“ Not a cent, Jenkins, I’m sorry to say,” was tho 
reply. “ I’m short two thousand mysolf, and folly 
counted on you for five hundred.” 

“ I must rniso n thousand to-day,” said Jenkins, 
in a husky voice, and with every sign of disappoint¬ 
ment visible. “ I fully counted on yon.” 

“ IJI should possibly have anything over at two 
o’clock, you will bo most wclcomo to it,” said 
Tompkins; “but you mustn’t depend on mo. No 
doubt you will raiso what you want easily enough. 
Have you tried Smith?” 

“ Not yot.” 

“ You’vo accommodated him?” 

“ Yes, twenty limes.” 

" Then go to him. I think he’s flush to-day." 

To tha store of Smith, Jenkins proceeded; but 
not with tho easy confidcnco experienced in calling 
upon Tompkins. Tho first disappointment had 
dnslicd his feelings. Smith was a spruce, nctivo 
little fellow, who advanced to meet Jenkins, rubbing 
his hands as thu latter canto in. 

"Ah, Jenkins, how arc you—how arc you?” snid 
ho, smiling liko a prima donna. “I was just about 
calling in to see you. Anything over to-day?” 

Now, this was almost too much for poor human 
nnturo; or, at least, for that of Mr. Jenkins. His 
countenance, which had lighted up, fell; and ho 
stammered out— 

“ No, no, not a cent. Tho f-f-fnet is, I’m on n 


borrowing tramp to-duy, and have come to ask a 
lift from you.” 

“Indeed, I’m sorry I can’t help you. Why, I 
thought you one of tho most comfortable men in tho 
street.” 

“ So I havo been. Never before asked for a dol¬ 
lar sinco 1 was in business. But several heavy pay¬ 
ments are crowded into this and next week, and I 
shall ho short for n time. It won’t last long, how¬ 
ever.” 

“Wish I could help you, Jenkins. My will is 
good,” said Smith; “ but I must take care of num¬ 
ber ono to-day. If I havo anything over to-morrow, 
you slmll bo wclcomo to it with all my heart. Havo 
you tried Jones?” 

“No.” 

“Call on him. Ho had in threo or four customers 
from tho West yostorday, and I think they loft him, 
ns they say, a 1 right smart clmnco’ of monoy. He's 
borrowed from you, I know.” 

“Yes, often.” 

“ He’ll help you. Call on him.” 

“Anything over to-day?" asked Jenkins, meekly, 
of Jones, whom ho found nl his desk, looking par¬ 
ticularly dismal. 

“No, not a red cent,” sharply relumed Jonos, 
frowning ns ho spoko, and glancing involuntarily 
towards a rack full of bank notices. Ho had been 
meditating for half an hour beforo Jenkins came in, 
with these full in view; which fact will account for 
his unnmiablo temper. 

Jenkins turned away without speaking, nnd went 
back to his own storo. Ho had nover had just such 
feolings as now oppressed him. A thousand dol¬ 
lars were to bo paid in bank before threo o’clock, 
and ho had, thus far, nothing towards meeting the 
obligation. Moreover, threo thnusuud dollars ad¬ 
ditional fell duo in tho course of a week, all of which 
must bo met,or ho would fail in business. “Fail!” 
How tho word, ns it formed itself in his thoughts, 
mado him tremblo inwardly I 

“ Where is tho money to come from?" lie sighed, 
as ho seated himself in his storo. For ten minutes 
ho remained inactive; then suddenly rising, ho mur¬ 
mured— 

“ But this won’t do. It must como from some¬ 
where. I will fry Wilkins. He’s had many favors 
of mo.” t 

To Wilkins's store Jenkins repaired. 

“Anything over to-day?” ho nsked, betraying, in 
his voico nnd countenance, tho extremity of his need. 

“Well — I don’t — know," replied Wilkins, 
thoughtfully nnd dclilmrnloly. “ Let mo sco.” 

And, opening his fire-oloset, ho took out n largo 
pocket-book, and commenced examining its contents 

“ How much do j-ou want?” ho at length asked. 

“Threo or four hundred dollars." 

"Is it to go in bank?” 

“Yes.” 

“ If uncurrcnt money would answer, I might holp 
you some.” 
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“IIow near is it?” 

“ Virginia.” 

“ Two |wr cent, discount.” 

“ Yes; but you can have it for a coupio of weeks, 
if it’s any accommodation.” 

“How much have you?” 

“ Three hundred and fifty dollars.” 

“ Hold on to it, if you plcuse, for an hour or two; 
and if 1 can’t muko up wliut I want, I will accept 
your oiler.” 

“Very well; it is at your service. I would do 
belter for you, if I could; but I just let Tompkins 
have all my current funds.” 

Half a dozen more applications wero made during 
tho next hour; and all poor Jenkins could raise was 
two hundred dollars, which must be returned on tho 
next day by twelve o’clock. This sum, with tho 
three hundred and fifty dollars uncurrent money, on 
xvliioh ho would have to loso seven dollars in dis¬ 
count, Icil him short four hundred and fifty dollnrs. 

It was near ono o’clock, and ho Imd already gono 
the entire rounds—so far ns those who had, on for¬ 
mer oconsions, taken tho liberty to borrow of him 
wero concerned. As a money-hunter, ho must now 
extend bis walks further. IIo must go to those who 
had never come to him. 

There was, only a few doors from Mr. Jenkins, a 
retail dealer in the same line, who had been ono of 
his old employer's best customers. As a clerk, 
Jenkins bud frequently sold him goods, and wailed 
upon him for the settlement of many bills, l’elcrs 
—that was tho man’s name—had always been very 
polite to Jenkins, both before and since bis entrance 
into business; und Jenkins, in consequence, liked 
Peters, and thought him very much of a gentleman. 
In his extremity—one o’clock having arrived, and 
thcro being yet four hundred and fifty dollars to 
make tip—ho determined to try Peters. At first 
thought, lie shrunk from doing so; but necessity 
spurred him to the act. 

As Jenkins placed his foot within tho storo of 
Peters, his heurt almost fuiled him; but it was too 
lato now to turn back, so lie advanced. Peters was 
standing nt a desk in tho bnck part of his store, 
busily engaged in making certain calculations on a 
small slip of paper. Two or tlirco parcels of bonk 
notes wero lying beforo him, and near these wero 
several bank notices. Tho fact was, Peters was 
himself short; and whenever that was the case, he, 
being of a nervous temperament, was never very 
nmiuhlc. He had just discovered a little error in 
his calculations, which showed him even worse ofT 
Ilum he had lielicvcd by several hundred dollnrs, 
when n faltering voice near him pronounced his 
name. Hu turned quickly, and, ns his sharp eyes 
and knit brows wero encountered by Jenkins, tho 
biller seemed almost to shrink into himself as ho 
instinctively took oil’ his lint. 

“Mr. Jenkins,” said Peters, not relaxing a muscle. 

“ Mr. Peters, how aro you?” 

“ 80 so.” 

Still the brows were unbent. 


“Anything over to-day?” faltered Jenkins. 

“ NO!” 

That “ No” must liavo been heard to form a cor 
reel idea of tho emphatic forco with which it was 
uttered. Poor Jenkins staggered back a paco or 
two, and llion hastily retired. 

“ The tenth linio I’ve had to Eny Hint in tho Inst 
hour,” muttered Peters, savagely, as ho turned to 
his desk. 

This last experience in borrowing from tlioso who 
were “ over,” settled tho matter with Jenkins. It 
would Imvo been about as easy to hnvo forced him 
up to a cannon’s mouth as to have induced him to 
make another application of tho kind. 

“ I’d better fail and bo dono with it,” said he to 
himself, as ha went bnck with hurried strides to his 
store; but tho idea of failing beenmo more and more 
terrible to him the nearer the view ho took. 

“ I must prevent it, if I can.” - This, which was 
thought rather than uttered, marked the reaction ill 
his mind. 

“But how, how, how?” And ho paced the floor 
backwards and forwards half a dozen limes. 

"Yes, yes, I’ll do that. It’s a straw; but I’ll 
catch at it.” And, so saying, I10 started forth again. 
This lime, he went to the storo of his old employ¬ 
ers, and asked an interview with tho senior mem¬ 
ber of the firm, a kind-hearted, lilicral man. 

“ Mr. B-,” said Jenkins, ns soon ns they wero 

alone, speaking frankly and without embarrassment, 
“ I’ve committed a great bluudor.” 

“ I11 wlmt?” 

“ In going into business.” 

“IIow so?” 

“ I hadn’t a dollar of capital.” 

“ I thought you had saved something.” 

“ No; I went into business on the sola basis of a 
credit.” 

“ That was a blunder.” 

“ So I Imvo discovered; but, unfortunately, when 
it is too lato to retrieve my error.” 

" You can’t pay your notes, I presume.” 

" Not out of my current business. I must bor¬ 
row.” 

“A poor dependence, Jenkins.” 

“ So I huve found, this day, to my grief and dis¬ 
appointment. I hnvo been trying for nearly fivo 
hours to gel a thousund dollars, but nobody has any¬ 
thing to spare; so I must let my paper lie over, und 
muko a fuilurc of it.” 

“ That won’t do, Jenkins,” said Mr. B-. 

“ I’d rather fail twenty times limn keep up a half 
dead and alivo business existence by 1 shinning it.’ 
No, no; that won’t suit me, no how. One day’s 
experience is enough. How pcoplu stand it who run 
about, daily, from nine o'clock until hull-past two, 
to get money to meet their notes, is more than I cun 
tell. It would kill mo in a month. I’d rather fail 
at onco and bo dono with it. Failuro must come nt 
last.” 

“ Well, wlmt do you want to say to 1110 on tho 
subjoct ?*' asked II-. 
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“ Simply,” replied Jenkins, “ to coll my store 
yours, nnd mo your clerk for a few months, until 
the business can bo settled up—you, in the mean 
time, paying tho notes that fall due, in order to keep 
all concerned free from the loss that inovitably fol¬ 
lows a failure in business. There's enough to make 
you perfectly safe.” 

“ You are certain of that.” 

“ 0 yes; I’vo made very fair profits, and Hved 
frugally. You can furnish goods from your own 
store to keep up tho stock, whilo I’m soiling off 
what is now on hand. In this way, you will bo 
ablo to more than pay tho expensos of tho store, and 
bring all out safely in tho end.” 

“I must have a little tiino to think about this, 

Jenkins,” said B-. ” I wish you had mentioned 

tho subject a week or two ago, so that I could havo 
looked into tho nfliiir before your extremity came. 
You want a thousand dollars to-day ?” 

“ Yes." 

B- sat end thought for some three or four 

minutes. 

<> You must havo it, I suppose,” said ho, at length. 
11 1 don’t liko these failures in business. Their re¬ 
action upon trade is bad. I’ll givo you a check for 
a thousand dollars to-day. l’ay your notes, and 
then go to work and got up a statement of your ox- 
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act condition. If it all looks right, perhaps—but no 
j matter what. Do as I wish, and let mo see you to- 
| morrow.” 

, A heavy weight was suddenly rolled from the 
| feelings of Jenkins. He felt ns light as a feather 
| as ho went back to his store, holding lightly in his 
; hand a check for ono thousand dollars. 

On tho next day, alter a long interview with Mr. 

B-, who had always felt a friendly interest in 

Jenkins, it was decided to continue the business— 

B-to bo a silent partner and furnish a curtain 

amount of capital. That settled the fortunes of the 
young man. lie is still in business, and doing well. 
| While Tompkins und dozens of others like him aro 
] on tho street, daily, from nine till half-past two, as 
] eager money-hunters, you will find him at his coun- 
] ter attending to customers, or at tho auctions, ready 
to secure any good bargains that may happen to 
odor. And-you will, moreover, find him a prosper- 
1 ous merchant, when Tompkins, and eight out of ten 
| of sucli able ■'financiers,” aro driven under, nnd tho 
I ripples on the surfneo of trado that marked tho 
! plaice of their disaster no longer to bo seen. 

I To start in business with only credit for a capital, 

; is to lean upon a broken reed. Thousands havo 
i learned this to their sorrow. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THE PARTY. 

BT Till AUTIIOU or 11 Mill IIHHMIU'* VUIT TO COOI'ltn’s t.ANUINU." 

Few people rnn rcnllze 
All they urrnngo.—T. IIat.th Bayly. 


11 How do I look, Rosy?” interrogated Mies Ame¬ 
lia AloArlliiir, ns alio walked backwards and for¬ 
wards lioforo llio mirror, strotching her neek in every 
position lo gel a full viow of her llgnro. 

11 Illigiuil," rolnrncd llosy, laeonically. 

'• Honor than Miss Einelino ? Isn’t this dross 
lovely? Oh! Ito's such a handsome mini, llosy.’’ 

“Tho mostlior, slum)?’’ 

“ O dear, no; papa novor teas handsomo. Your 
future mtisior, porhups. Would you like lo livo 
Willi mo when I get married?” 

<• Och, Miss ’Mnlin, jewel, lava that nil nlono.” 

“ Well, ho a good girl, and you sliiill marry my 
couclnmin some duy. I intend lo linvo the most 
elegnnl carriage in town. While horses—no, hay 
horsos; and such a quantity of silver plating ukoiit 
tho harness, that it shall pul Julin Doummnrd's oyos 
out ovary lima I dash past hor. S/te think lo carry 
oil' ltoherl Dupont! Or my sislor oilliur, as far ns 
Hail goes, llosy, how long did it laku you to billion 
Miss Kmoliiio's gloves?” 

" Not more nor an hour—wliilo you was a ’rang¬ 
ing them biickots.” 

“ Bouquets—bouquets. Dou’t you know that’ll 
French'” 

“ Thruo!" 

11 lllnck velvet (or a ball! Whoever heard of sunh 
nboiiiinnblo taste? Now, I’ll lull you n scerot— 
Einelino only choso it boenuso sho hoard Mr. Du¬ 
pont say any ouu with n full (Iguro always luokod 
woll in velvet; mid when lie met tho PrincessDutni- 
doff—you know whnt a princess in, llosy ?” 

a Ov course—thim’s tho queen’s cliilder.” 

" Yes, I suppose sho was u liltlo girl onco. though 
1 don’t oxnctly remember what hor mother was 
queen of. Well, Mr. Dupont saw hor nt Louis Na¬ 
poleon’s reception, and sho laid oil tho most mngnill- 
cent green volvot, with a head-dross all of dia¬ 
monds.” 

" Solid diamonds! Tho world’s wonder!" 

11 Well, so my sistor tenses pnpn into n tcn-dollnr 
volvot, and I novor snid n word—lieenusc, yon knew, 
I saw how unbecoming it would bo—and so 1 choso 
this crtjte lisse, with tho tunics ami all, bcciittso I 
knew ho (lliut is, lloliort Dupont) admires, nbovo nil 
things, a graceful, sylph-liko (iguro; nod so my 
chance is host. How wall I slinll look in tho Ro- 
dewn! Trnl Ini lal lal la—trnl Ini lal Ini Ini, lu!” 
mid tho young lady commanccd a livoly rehearsal ot 
hor fnvorilo danco, wliilo tho delighted and niliniring 
llosy looked on with a broad smilo of satisfaction. 


Rut tho danco could not Ixi very much prolonged, 
for tho lloor of tho vary smull room was so strewn 
with slippors, articles of wonring upptirol in every 
vnriuly, towels, nnd oven up|ionilago 8 of tho toilet- 
tablo, that progress was vory much impeded. It 
was not llio iipnrlmonl ordinarily occupied by tlio 
young ladlus—Ihnt had boon given up ns the dress¬ 
ing-room for llio expected compiuiy, nnd uvorylhiug, 
from tile milled pillows upon the ponderous bed to 
(lie faultless folds of tho embroidored window cur- 
tuius, was in unimponchnblu order. 

" l’upn,” loo, laid been dislodged, nnd was new 
makingu toilet in a similarly novel situation—u room 
where it wus impossible to huvo a tiro, bis tcclli 
chulloring ns ho nervously tied his ernvut, and iu- 
wurdly anathematizing all pnrtios, whotlier political 
or social. 

Poor Mr. MoArthur! It was n snd day for him 
that suw his conclusion to place his motherless 
daughters nt Mndnino Horvillo’s Itonrding-sehool. 
Tlioy ontored geod-milurcd, unaffected, sprightly 
girls; they emerged, after threo years’ seclusion, 
fushiolinblo young Indies. Of course, both were 
accomplished. Amelia wits musical—sung Italian 
cavatinas nt llio top of a very higli soprano voice, 
that boasted of reaching itpjter 0 without the teas! 
difficulty. Emuliuo’s forte wits oil-painting and 
crochet-work. Specimens of hur ueliiuvemenls in 
llio former, mngiiilicently framed, adorned tho nrt; 
and of llio biller, innumcniblu pursos, presented to 
her gunllcmcn friends, gnvu sullicienl proof lloili 
were passionately lend of dancing nnd |>olkn waltz¬ 
ing, mid hud no objection to any partner witli u 
tolerable liico nnd figure. 

Mr. McArthur wus imturnlly indulgent. lie pur¬ 
chased a grnnd piano, und subscribed to tho I’ltil- 
luirniunic to please Amelin; ho ordered mngiiilicent 
frnmos nt llobinson’s for Emulino’s pictures. Tito 
huuso was entirely rcllltcd at tlieir united persuasion, 
although every piece of ftirniltiro parted with cost 
him some pleasant recollection of tho only person 
who had ever truly loved him—their mother. It 
was natural lo cx|icct some little domestic comfort 
after so ninny sucritlees on his purl; but llio round 
of engagements in which the young Italics woro soon 
constantly involved, destroyed this illusion. Ills 
business hours wero intruded upon by their lute 
ntlcndunco at tho breakfast - table, to which they 
canto yawning in slippers and dressing-gowns, thus 
olfending his peculiar nnd almost fustidious leva of 
licutnots. Tho lust sound, as tho hull door closed 
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ujkiii his exit, woro scales practiced vigorously by 
Amelia, who novor Tound timo Tor anything also; 
and Uiirnor was dolayod six days out of soven by 
tliofr Chestnut Street pretnonados. It is true, his 
old honsekeopor still governed his servants; but 
what hud situ to do with the movements of tho 
young Indies I So much for the obsorvanco of the 
tilth commandment in Ilia ninoteanth century. 

Mr. McArthur was patient. Ilia resignation was 
unoxuinplotonll similarly circumstanced; and hope, 
■I over ho indulged iu day drutims, wus confined to 
flio time wlion they should bo comfortably establish¬ 
ed in houses of their own, lonving him onco tnoro to 
his beloved solitude—his lounge by tho bluzing fire 
tiller ten, which, if undisturbed, ended in “ some¬ 
thing nice” by way of suppor, a pliruso including a 
largo bill of faro, anything, from terrapin to cold 
chicken or n plain sandwich. 

Dili this era proved to ho an indoterminato as that 
" good timo” which modern lyrics inform us is 
ulxitit to come. It was as mystical as those dosorl 
sunds, looking liko springs of water at a distance to 
the parched Iravolor. Mnrringo in prospective 
proved to bo but flirtation on nuaror viow; and four 
seasons had passed without nil eligible oiler having 
been submitted to his consideration. Hut now both 
sisters woro arrayed fur conquest, cncli secretly 
IKirsuaded thut the other hud not the least possiblo 
almnco of success. The objeet of their fluttering 
regard was a gentleman, tho son of a gentleman—so 
far us wealth and position woro concomcd—edu¬ 
cated in Europo, and attachi to our embassy in 
Prance just long enough to bo introduced into good 
cuntiucntul society. 

It is not ollun such a 11 lovo of a man” returns to 
Amoricn to cltooso a wife; but this it wns rumored 
Hubert Dupont hud done; and, of courso, ho wns 
not suflered to ntako thosolcctiun nlono and unaided. 
He hud met Miss Amelin at u costume parly, and 
requested nu introduction. She could nut hcliuvo 
her own good furluuo, and Iter sislur was ready to 
die with envy; but when ho called, ha became so 
nuerested in a discussion upon tho fiuo arts with 
Miss McArthur, that Amelin in hor turn bit her 
lingers with vexation. 

A covort wnrfhro, commenced on that memorable 
morning, was at its height, when a friend married; 
und the sisters agreed—in tho first thing for weeks— 
to tenzo their futhor into giving hor a bridal parly. 
Ostensibly, a compliment to tho newly-wedded— 
really, to claim tho admiration and special attention 
of Mr. Dupont for an entire evening; to eclipso any¬ 
thing of the kind given as yet; and to pay olf, at 
ouo grand settlement, nil the peoplo to whom they 
were indebted for similar entertainments. 

Miss Wharton made tho dresses; Parkinson ar¬ 
ranged tho supper-table—of courso, both wore 
unsurpnssublo. Porclli gave a fow extra lessons on 
a new cavutina with which Amolia was to delight 
tho audience; and Emelina pnid several private 
morning calls to hor old French toucher, that she 
might astonish Mr. Dupont by her admirable know¬ 


ledge of that languuge. Poor Mr. McArthur Oed 
homo, and dined during tho wcok at Dandurand'a, so 
weary was he of tho endless discussions os to wlto 
should bo invited and who should bo “out”—tho 
only topio on which his daughters deigned to con- 
verso in his prosonco. 

But to return to tho dressing-room, whore Miss 
Amolia was still “ painting Ilia lily" by adding tho 
few last touches to hor toilut. 

“Gracious, how lovuly I”sho suddenlyoxcluimcd, 
as soino one opened tho door in the midst of her 
umutour performances. 

There were two bouquets in Dryburgh’s best 
stylo, exactly alike, and crowned by Mr. Dupont’s 
card. Tho only drawbnok was that Emolinu should 
rccoivo one loo; “ but, of courso," thought hor sis¬ 
ter, consolingly, “ ho didn’t liko to oifond Em, and 
had to do it. This juponicu is tho largest; I’ll 
carry her tho clhor one;” and away sho flow, a 
bouquet in cuch hand, towards tho supper-room, 
whore preparations woro rapidly progressing under 
tho skillful hands of two hired waiters, who were 
as pompous and insolent to tho regular domestics us 
hired waiters usually are. 

Miss McArthur ceased suddenly liar orders about 
being “careful of that basket of chiua, bcuuuso 
every bit that was broken was sure to bo chutged 
on the bill; and to count tho Bpoons twice over be¬ 
fore one was given to those men;” and when a suf¬ 
ficient number of exclamations had been oxhuusted 
over tho bouquets, tho two descended toguthor to 
tho parlors. 

Tho hulls woro in a blazo of light; but tho rooms 
woro not yet arranged. 

“Amelin,” said tho oldor, with a sadden energy, 
“ let’s liavo tho floors chalked; it will bo something 
so now.” 

“ Oh, it’s so Into; Insides, what are tho floors ? 
Pin sure I don’t know.” 

“I saw them when tho carpets woro put down; 
they’re regular old-fashioned ouk; and Patrick could 
dear them in ten minutes. It’s a quarter to eight, 
and nobody'd dream of coming boforo half-punt. 
Oh! it will bo so charming; and I’m sure Monsieur 
lluuton could send a man that would do tho rest. 
Anyhow, lot’s liavo tho carpets taken up; it would 
bo more liko a regular ball.” 

“ But it isn’t n ball; it’s only a party." 
“/intended it for a ball, miss.” 

“And /tcuzed papa for a party, madam." 

It was partly a spirit of contradiction, and partly 
that in a ball her songs would be somowhat out of 
placo, which animated Amelia; but sho was obliged 
to yiold to hor sistor, and Patrick was summoned to 
tho consultation. 

At first, ho declared it impossiblo. There wore 
a thousand things to bo done. IIo had boon kept 
busy all tho day; and, besides, it would “dust so.” 
Miss Emclinc would hear of no objections; and the 
housomaids, Rosy at their head, were summoned to 
assist in removing the very elegant tapestry carpets. 
This done, and the furniture dusted and partially 
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arranged, the young ladies emerged once more from 
their retirement in the supper-room, and entered the 
now plain apartments. The French tfine-piece on 
the mantol pointed to half-past eight. The furniture 
was still in its brown Holland covering, and the 
chandeliers were neither dusted nor lighted. 

Amelia sullenly refused to have anything to do 
with the matter; sho had been “ cheated out of a 
good practiceand, throwing back tho lid of the 
piano, began most vigorously to make up for lost 
timo. Emetine, in despair, scolded tho girls, hurried 
Patrick, as his slow scrubbing-brush went over one 
board at a time; and, at last, as the minutes flew, 
was fain to mount a lounge and commenco lighting 
the chandeliers herself, at tho risk of ruining the 
“ten-dollar velvet.” With all this hubbub in tho 
parlors, above which rose tho " ha ha ha ha ha ha 


ha ha” of Miss Amelia’s scale, that dulcet passage 
with whio vocalists so oflen delight tho listener, 
tho first faint tinkle of tho door-bell had been un¬ 
heeded. Not by the attentive hired waiter, how¬ 
ever, who, true to tho instinct of duty, flung wide 
tho portal with his lowost bow. 

Miss Lothrop, the early arrival, did not keep her 
father waiting for more than a five minutes’ consul¬ 
tation of the “hand mirror;” and, quite unsuspicious 
of tho scene they were about to witness, the two 
entered tho back drawing-room. Imagine tho con¬ 
sternation of all parties—from Patrick, who pre¬ 
sented a most astonishing figure as lie looked up in 
horror at tho visitors before him, to Miss Enteliuc, 
who sprang to tho floor with a bound that made tho 
drops of tho candclabras vibrate for full half an hour 
afler 



Fortunately, the visitors wore well disposed 
pcoplo from tho country, who easily admitted the 
eager explanation of both sisters, blushed even at 
their own awkwardness in coming so early, and 
politoly shut their oyes to tho disorder of tho room, 
as thoy walked forward to greet thoir host. Mr. 
McArthur was not loss astonished than his guests 
at tho aspect of his usually comforlnblo parlors. He 
had stayed in his own npartmont till tho last possiblo 
moment, walking backwards and forwards in a 
norvous attempt to put on a refractory glove, and 
now looked around him with undisguised dismay. 

By the timo tho next group had arrived, all marks 
of the late revolution were removed; and the young 


ladies, boaming with smiles and good-nature, wore 
waiting to rccoive thoir guosts. 

And now thoy como faster and faster. Yomig 
ladies, in muslin and pink ribbons: older sisters, in 
all the innoccnco of white satin and spotted tarle- 
lans; mammas rustling in brocades and India silks ; 
and mnidon Indies, with nothing to remind the spec¬ 
tator that they had once been young but an affected 
juvenility in dross and manner. As for tho gentle¬ 
men, they presented the usual variety found in ste¬ 
reotyped city parties. They woro whito vests and 
white kid gloves—the uniform on such occasions— 
and a few, among those who sported moustaclios, 
had ventured upon white watered silk cravats. 
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The hum of conversation soon resounded in every 
direction. The ladies of the house were compli¬ 
mented in set phraseology on the ugrccable party 
Ihoy had drawn together; and the bride, who en¬ 
tered attended by her maidens, each with a ponder¬ 
ous bouquet, held like a shield directly in front of 
them, was pronounced to look charmingly. 

“ If over a lady looks well,” said Harris Lawton, 
Esq., one of the aforementioned whito cravats, '< it 
is when she is a bride. Don’t you think so, Miss 
Amelia? To be sure, it would be almost impossible 
for some ladies to look better than they do at pre¬ 
sent;” and ho bowed with an air and glance of com¬ 
pliment that were irresistible. 

His listener blushed—perhaps at the remark, per- 
fanps that the anxiously expected Mr. Dupont just 
then approached, his reully lino face lighted by a 
smile as he caught the last observation. 

“ I agree with my friend Lawton,” said ho; “and ! 
yet (hero is a grace and delicacy in tho bridal cos- j 
tuiuo that could but enhance tho beauty—of cno, nt 
least,” he added, in a tone so low that none but 
Amelia distinguished his words. 

Nay, surely there was moro in this than idle gal¬ 
lantry ! So whispered tho fluttering heart, that sent 
a crimson tide to tho cheek of tho young girl; and 
when the signal for dancing was given by tho mu¬ 
sicians concealed ill the littlo ante-room—now fitted 
up as a conservatory—and Mr. Dupont claimed her 
hand for tho first quadrille, her exultation was at its 
height. She 'doubted no longer that a favorable 
opportunity alono was wanting to make her tho affi¬ 
anced wife of tho elegant man who bent towards hor 
with so much deference in the pauses of tho dance. 

"As I was saying, Miss Amelia,” pursued Harris 
Lawton, who, when a subject was onco started, 
rarely gave up tho chaso until it was run down, 
“brides arc so interesting. Observe how touchingly 
Mrs. Austinwull’scycs nro raised to that happy dog, 
her husband. If some fuir lady would only tako 
pity on me !” and ho settled his cravat with an air 
of self-complacency beautiful to lichold. 

“ The ladies all admire him,” remarked Mr. Du¬ 
pont, as Lawton and his partner commenced a 
spirited balancez across the room. “ In fuel, thoy 
have quite spoiled him; and I verily helievo ho 
would considor himself a victim if ho should evor 
find himself engaged. Vet, after all, whnt is a man 
good for until ho is married? One must bo as 
weary of roaming as myself before they can pro¬ 
perly appreciate the comforts of n fireside. I long 
for the time that shall seo me a Benedict.” 

“ How stupid qnndrillos arc !" broke in tho incor¬ 
rigible Lawton, just as Amelia was sure her triumph 
was about to bo completed. “After tho spirited 
polka and redowa, ono can hardly drag through 
them. Tho 'tiino is not far distant when we shall 
hold the quadrille as nntiquulcd ns the reel, not to be 
mentioned to ears polito.” 

This remark was addressed to Miss Amalia, and 
his partner inclusive. He seemed to have a fixed 
luilh ill the lawfulness of monopolies. 


The dance was over; there was an end for the 
present to Mr. Dupont’s attentions, for Miss MeAr- 
tliur stood smiling a welcome between the folding- 
doors, und there were other claimants for tho honor 
of Amelia’s hand. And yet the exhilaration of that 
whispered sentence did not depart. She reposed in 
the assurance which her heart whispered, that be 
longed to bo at her side. More than onco sho saw 
his eyes directed towards her, oven when in conver¬ 
sation with her rival, Julia Doummard—a pretty, 
delicate girl, in a simple dress of silk and tulle. 
There was a decided contrast between the two, and 
Amelia could not restrain a throb of conscious supe¬ 
riority when she caught a view of her dashing self 
in the opposite mirror, as she stood, with heightened 
color, chatting to a circle of gentlemen of tho Harris 
Lawton school 

Tlio ovening passed rapidly on. Tho young la¬ 
dies, who danced and were well provided with part¬ 
ners, called it “delightful.” Middle-aged gentle¬ 
men, collected in groups in the doorways, said 
" bore” audibly; and consulted their watches to seo 
if it were not timo for supper to be announced. 
That species of exotio known as “ wall flowers,” 
tried their best to divert the attention of these anti¬ 
quated beaus by loud laughing, and still loudor 
remarks on every one in their immediate neighbor¬ 
hood ; keeping up a constant flirting of fans, and 
addressing each other as “ You child, you!” “Ob, 
you queer creature!” 

And there was, as usual, a group at the uppor end 
of the room, who considered themselves quito 

<* • loo good 

For human nature’s dally food j” 

more particularly for the McArthur's parly. Thoy 
condoled with each other about being obliged to 
accept tho invitation, and drew up tho skirts of their 
dresses with an indignant nir, if any ono not of 
“ their set” passed too nenr tho divan where thoy 
sot in state. Mrs. Smith Ambrose did not scruplo 
to speak of their entertainers as " forward, under¬ 
bred girls, determined to push themselves in so¬ 
ciety;” and Mrs. Mark Thompson fully agreed with 
her, and regretted that Mr. Thompson’s business 
connections with Mr. McArthur should make it 
necessary for hor to countenance them. 

At length, to tho indescribable relief of the re¬ 
spectable gentlemen in tho passage, supper was 
announced; and a rush up stairs ensued which 
soiled several pairs of whito satin slippers and ruf¬ 
fled the tempers of their owners. But who could 
resist the soothing influence of ono of Parkinson’s 
best suppers, glittering with pyramids of choicest 
bon-bons, moulds of sparkling jellies, and terraces 
of unimpeachable ices? There were terrapins for 
the gentlemen, who regarded this as tho only part 
of tho ovening worth the troublo of dressing, and 
who lonncd against the mantel while thoy discussed 
the nondescript delicacy and the recently elected 
“ speaker” nt the same lime. Chicken salad divided 
the attention of those to whom dancing had given a 
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color and an appetite, with the beaux, who, at the 
risk of whito kids, insisted on helping them liberally. 
Others, more delicate, were content with lemonade 
and a "crumpet;” while thoso who had been warned 
by experience of tho danger of late suppers, trifled 
with on ice or Homan punch. Miss Amelia, though 
pressed by Mr. Dupont to partake of something 
more substantial, was among the last, under plea of 
subsisting on tho least imaginable quantity of food. 
How often had she heard her lover declare bis dis¬ 
like of a female gourmand! And, besides, no 
opportunity had as yet occurred for her song; and 
every one knows that a prime donna must not spoil 
her voice by indulging her appetite. 

How naturally she complained of the heat, and 
wondored if thoy could not slip down stairs unob¬ 
served! Thoro was nothing more easy; Mr. Du¬ 
pont was sure they could mnnogo it admirably. But 
othors had been before them; for more than one pair 
of lovers were ensconced in various nooks of the 
lately deserted apartment. Though this defeated 
her first objocl—a tite-a-tlte with Mr. Dupont—it 
secured Miss Amelia an audience for her cavatina, 
when music was naturally suggested by her asking 
if Ikj hud heard anything from Donizetti’s last opera. 
Of course, every ono begged her to sing at onco, 
and Mr. Dupont himself led hor to the piano. 

"Are you musical?” inquired Mr. Lewis of his 
fair parlnor, a young lady to whom a first winter in 
society had still all the charms of genuine parties 
and absorbing flirtations. 

“ Passionately . I adore music; tho opera is my 
passion! And serenades—oh! (hero is nothing so 
delightful as sorentylos! Don’t you think so ?” 

As Mr. Lewis saw serenades in a different point 
of view from Miss Ashton—being to him suggestive 
of oold feet front standing on an icy pavement, or 
reclining in the fnco of a sharp wind against a lamp- 
post, not to speak of u bill from tho porformers longer 
than ho cared to settle—Mr. Lewis was guilty of a 
little deception when ho answered, with much fer¬ 
vor, " Oh, nothing can be more so!” 

“Now, Mrs. Scguin, in tho Bohemian Girl— 
speaking of tho operu— isn't sho lovely ?” 

Mrs. Mark Thompson was heard to wonder how 
any ono could be so vulgar ns to attend tho English 
oporn—and, indeed, since they wore abroad, Maret- 
zck’s troupe seemed hardly endurable. 

Miss Amelia was just concluding a spirited agi¬ 
tato movement, with a trill on B fiat, which, for¬ 
tunately for Miss Ashton’s pcaco of mind, pre¬ 
vented Mrs. Thompson’s remark from reaching her. 

"Charming!” exclaimed a dozen voices, as tho 
last cadenza died uway; and tho cnntntrico, flushed 
with exortion, rose from the music-stool. 

“What powor!” added Mrs. Mark Thompson, 
who, being somowlmt musical horself, had conde¬ 
scended to criticiso tho performance aloud from 
commencement In close. 

"Suchexecution!” said Mr. Lewis, knowingly, 
as thoy returned to their window-seat. “ Did you 
ever hoar that Madame Bishop practices twelve 
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| hours a day, besides her stage appearance and re¬ 
hearsals?” 

i “ Could it be possible!” wondered Miss Ashton. 

| « Do favor us again; that was divine. As I just 

; said to Mrs. Austinwall, what is a Homan punch to 
such strains? And we came down at once, though 
somebody had just proposed the bride’s health. Tho 
champagne was uncommonly good, too,” added Mr. 
Lawton, in an undertone to Mrs. Austtnwall's hus¬ 
band. 

But although flattered by the encore, Miss Ame¬ 
lia’s second song was executed with much less 
grace and spirit, for some one had called Mr. Dupont 
away, and with him doparted her inspiration. She 
scarce heeded Mr. Lawton’s raptures when she 
rose from the instrument, and no solicitations could 
induco her to favor tho company again. Dancing 
recommenced, as tho drawing-rooms wero once 
more thronged; and, in the noxt polka, the sisters 
met for thu first time in an hour or two. 

" I’m ashamed of you,” whispered Emeline, on 
tho first opportunity, her face flushed with sisterly 
indignation, “ to bo flirting with Dupont so openly. 
Every ono’s talking about it all over the room.” 

“No more than you would do, if you had the 
chance,” returned her sister, amiably—yet, to their 
pnrtncrs, tho one hnd sense to say, “ Let mo button 
your glove, dear!” and tho other one had returned, 
“Thank you!” with a gratclul and affectionate 
smile. 

Once more, and only once, Mr Dupont Blood at 
Amelia’s side. 

“ Shall I see you at the opera to-morrow night ?” 
was his low question. 

“ I shall not fail to ho there,” she answered, with 
an expressive glance. There could bo no doubt but 
ho had divined hor intended acceptance of his suit; 
and tho confidence of unacknowledged lovers, trem¬ 
bling on tho vorge of a declaration, is so delightful. 

“ I see that you honored my bouquet,” said that 
same low voice. “I appreciate the compliment, 
when you must havo had such a crowd to choose 
from.” 

And then some ono nppronchcd to bid his young 
hostess good evening, and they were separated. 

“ One, two,” chimed the little French clock, and 
there was still a sat of untiring young ladies dnneing 
tho mnzourka, as if the evening festivities had just 
commenced. But at length the wearied musicians 
wero released; tho last cab rolled from the door, 
and Miss Emcline’s gathering ill-humor found vent. 

“ If you want to scold, you’d better come up to 
the supper-room, for I’m going to sec if there’s any¬ 
thing lofl;” and Amelia escaped from the threatened 
infliction. 

Thilhor followed the whole family, Mr. McArthur 
yawning dolefully, but uncomplaining fo tho last. 

“ Now, Patrick, bring mo something of all you 
can find, for I’m starved to death,” said our delicate 
heroine; and, with a plate of chicken salad in her 
hand, she commenced a meal that would huve suf¬ 
ficed for an ordinary dinner. 
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The supper-room — ordinarily Mr. McArthur's 
study—was not lighted by gas; as, true to his old- 
fashioned notions, its occupant insisted that tho 
flickering light was not flt to read by. Tho im¬ 
promptu candelabra, hastily hung by tho men to 
whom the sisters had applied to on tho emergency, 
was burning with a softened brilliancy; but tho eco¬ 
nomical scruples of Mrs. Jenkins, tho housekeeper, 
could not allow such a waste, and Rosy had been 
summoned to assist in quenching it. Mrs. Jenkins 
herself unscrupulously dislodged a bouquet from a 
vase tq>on tho mantel, and commenced an attack 
upon the glowing grate, informing her assistant at 
tho same lime that “coals was coats, and there hnd 
been enough wasted in the house for one night.” 
“ The inastlior" was pressed into eorvico by Rosy, 
who had seized tho bellows for the purpose of fur¬ 
thering her object; and Miss Amelia looked on, 
while her disputo with Etnclino and her attack upon 
the eatables was vigorously maintained. 

“ Vou did not even give him a clinnco to speak to 
me when he first came in,” said Emetine. 

“ It wasn’t my fault that he didn’t talk to you all 
the evening—that he didn't waltz with you all tho 
time. I suppose people have a right of choice. 
What’s more, if it’s any satisfaction to you, ho’s as 
good as proposed; and you can do wlint you please 
about it. Those fried oysters are as cold as stones.” 
“ I shall believe it when I see it, miss ” 

“ And your abominable bare floors! I heard over 
so many laughing at it! I intend to have Wilton 


carpets in my houso, and thu most superb mirrors 
you can imagine. Mr. Dupont won’t grumble at 
expense”—and poor “ papa” received a withering 
look from behind tho cold niuflin. 

“ I like to hear pcoplo talk,” retorted Emetine. 

“So do I,” returned Amelin. “Go on, my dear.” 

“When is tho happy day lobe?” inquired Miss 
Etnclino, sarcastically. 

“ I intend to go to Europe for a bridal tour,” pur¬ 
sued Amelia. “Of course, I shall bo presented to 
Queen Victoria, as Robert once danced with her. I 
have no doubt sho will remember him. I suppose 
he will give diamonds for a cadcau; but I will get 
him to wait till we get to London, and I can choose 
for myself. Patrick, bring mo that cold tonguo and 
a dish of jelly. I supposo the cream is all melted by 
this timo.” 

Now, as perverso fate would have it, Mr. Dupont 
had missed a small cane, which, as tho gill of u 
friend abroad, he did not care to loso. IIo had gone 
hut a square or two, when he remembered leaving 
it in tho dressing-room, and turned back in search 
of it. Tho hall door—thanks to the carelessness 
of tho hired waiter—stood ajar; tho gas was still 
“brilliantly burning,” and, rather than disturb tho 
family by loud ringing, Mr. Dupont decided to look 
for himself. Ho found tho cane as ho anticipated; 
end, as ho reached the landing, attracted by tho loud 
voices issuing from the half-opened door of the 
supper-room, ho unconsciously turned his head and 
witnessed tho tableau wo luive described. 
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A keen sense of (ho ludicrous called a smile to 
his fncu, and we trust ho may bo pardoned for con¬ 
templating for an instant the unexpected scene. But 
he turned as the closing remark of Miss Amelia 
reached him; and we cun imagine he led tho house 
in no onviubto mood. 

Miss Amelia sat by the parlor window the ensuing 
week, and amused herself with watching tho bril¬ 
liant throng passing and repassing. She had been a 
prisoner in hor own room since the night of tho 
party, made so by a violent cold, the effect of warm 
rooms, draughts, and a gossamer dress. How im- 
pntiently this continemenl had been borno may be 
imagined; fur, of course, all visitors had been de¬ 
nied—Mr. Dupont among the number—and sho had 
no resources within herself. Emelino paid her a 
Hying visit occasionally, and when sho saw her 
lulher, ho was occupied in lamenting tho effects of 
tho evening’s entertainment, in the shape of enor¬ 
mous bills from milliner, florist, and confectioner. 
Tho carpets were ruined by being so hurriedly torn 
up, and half the silver was missing without track 
or cluo of its disappearance. 

But now our heroino was convalescent; and, ar¬ 
rayed in a most becoming cnshincro robo, lined with 
rose-colored silk closely quilted, with a delicate cap 
of French embroidery shading her face, she reclined 
in a luxurious easy-chair, and looked tho invalid to 
the lifo. How eagerly she watched for the well- 
known form of Robert Dupont in tho crowd of 
fashionables gliding by I How her heart fluttered 
nt every tinklo of tho door-bell; for now sho was 
alone—and who can resist tho winning, confiding 
helplessness of a beautiful invalid! Oh, ir he could 
only know how sho longed to hear his footstops and 
to see his faco! 

Joy! sho heard a visitor shown in. Her heart 
could not deceive hor; and, with a flush of liopo ful¬ 
filled, she half rose from hor scat to greet him. 
But, alas I Miss Ashton alone stood before her; and, 
with a sigh sho did not care to repress, Amelia 
sunk back upon her cushions. 

“Oh, you poor creature,” said tho kind little girl; 
" how I pity you, to bo shut up horo while every 
one’s so gay! I did not know you wore ill until Mr. 


Lewis told nte that you did not see him when he 
paid a party call last night.” 

“ What’s tho nows 7” was naturally our invalid’s 
first question when hor visitor’s condolences were 
exhausted. 

“Well, there isn’t any, only the engagement. But, 
of courso, that’s not news to you, as ho was always 
so intimate here.” 

“Whatengagement? Emetine's not told me a 
breath—” 

“ Why, I supposed you knew long ago that Julia 
Doummard’s engaged to—” 

“Who, Julia?” 

“ To Robert Dupont.” 

The sudden paleness which followed this an¬ 
nouncement was naturally attributed by the visitor 
to reluming illness; and little did sho guess what a 
tide of mortification, envy, and rage had driven the 
blood from Amelia’s cheek. 

“Thoy woreengngedthonightbeforoyourparty," 
continued she. " Oh, what a lovely time wo had; 
and I like Mr. Lewis so much I” 

Two months from that afternoon, Harris Lawton 
had completed a superlative toilet on the occasion 
of officiating as groomsman at his friend Dupont’s 
wedding. 

" Bless mo, Bob,” said ho, settling his very stiff 
collar for tho twentieth time, “ who would have 
i thought, that night of Amelia’s parly, that we would 
; both lie married men so soon I I nover exactly 
; knew how I came to propose; but I expect it was 
; finding her so interesting in that nice little cap the 
> afternoon I paid my party call. I met Miss Ashton nt 
tho door going out. She was all alone—Amelin 
was—and somehow I couldn’t help it. Wo shall go 
abroad at once; I have engaged passage in the Ni- 
; agnra; and I intend giving her a superb set of din- 
; monds. Won’t she make an angeiio bride?” 

| Mr. Dupont smiled assent, mid inwardly congratu- 
! lated himself tlml his purse was not thus to be levied 
; on; while he wondered at tho sudden transfer young 
: ladies at the present day manage to make of their 
hopes and their affections, 
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CHIT-CHAT. UPON PHILADELPHIA SPRING 
FASHIONS. 

It must be a mystery to gentlemen whoiso shopping 
is bounded by the batter’s, tho tailor’s, and the furnish* 
mg store, what ladies are so much occupied about at 
the prcclso moment of this present writing, Children 
are neglected, dinners delayed, and servants “ put out,” 
we doubt not, In more than one usually “ well‘regu¬ 
lated family”—shopping being considered by the lady 
of the houso as one of those ” accidents that will 
happen.” 

Seriously, dear northern reader—you who have 
scarcely emerged from velvets and furs—our fushiou* 
nblo thoroughfares are displaying the most inviting 
windows; and few femnle hearts or purses can resist 
tho temptation to glaringly set forth. And now, first 
of all, for 

Dakss Goods.— 1 Tho variety of fabrics is to great that 
we scarcely know how to catalogue and describe them; 
but to commence with the thlntx counter at Levy’s, 
we shall find, in every variety of color and pattern, tho 
most delicate French, English, and American prints. 
There is nothing nicer for children’s school-dresses, 
since, washed carefully, they will look nearly ns good 
na new with every successive Monday morning. White 
grounds, with small stars, spots, and palm leaves, in 
plain or light culors, are the favorite patterns. 

Tho mousselincB do laine do not differ materially from 
those of former seasons; they are printed In bright, 
fresh colors, and aro also admirable for children. 

If wo inquire for fam/ts, we shall be shown the 
pattern books from which to select. Here are plain 
colors, blue, pink, buff, and green ; or these grounds, 
with small white spots or stripes. 

Next bariges, Here is the old style, with plain buff 
or green grounds, and a neat flower In bright colors, 
Out there are several new varieties, as the cashmere 
barlgt, a cashmere pattern on a white ground; and 
palm patterns of the same, lie beside it. The greatest 
novelty, however, Is an all-wool bardge, a whlto 
ground with a neat, delicate vine of green foliage and 
bright rose-buds. Ti^e soft texture is attributed to the 
peculiar kind of wool from which it is manufactured 
by the peasants in the mountain districts of Switzer¬ 
land. 

But since ladies complain, and with truth, that ba¬ 
dges do not wear well, the* gallant French manufac¬ 
turers have aroused their inventive faculties to produce 
a vutiety of substitutes. Among them, we find silk 
Albnrinea, very little more expensive than barige, and 
much stronger. They come in plain colors; also la 
White grounds with cheats patterns, as do most of the 
others we shall enumerate—Argentine, Sicilian, Hun¬ 
garian, Urennadine, Louiiienno, Georg leone, and Ty- 


rollenner The last three varieties are by far tho most 
beautiful. Tyrolienne is a muslin of silk. 

Crape de Paris is an exquisito fabric, and comes in 
plain colors, ns pink, cherry, huff; ulso in printed pat¬ 
terns. 

Chinese or Nankin crapes are much inquired for. 
They are steadily growing in favor with our ladies, 
now that tho multitude of stiff skirls which interfered 
with thoir soft folds are laid aside. They tnke the most 
brilliant as well as delicuto colors, and ranged from the 
brightest cherry to the palest blue. Corn color (a deep 
buff) and Mario Louise blue, a shade between innzarine 
and cerulean, aro tho most fashionnble spring colors, 
for parasols ns well as for dresses—though ns regards 
the last, dark green, and green and block nover go out, 
because of the admirable shade given by them to the 
eyes. # 

Spring silks are much nenter and less dashing than 
those that have been worn. We have been Bhown one 
Hint could scarcely be rivaled for elegance. It is com¬ 
posed of stripes three nr four inches wide, alternating 
from plain white, richly watered, to white satin, with 
an exquisite bouquet of flowers in bright colors at 
regular intervals. It is at once rich and unique. But 
who could wear it with effect? We know of but one 
or two faces that could brave tho test among the many 
that shine upon Chestnut Street. We scorn to see a 
grad uni return to the plain, substantial Mantua silk, 
and predict that, with tho fall, they alono will be in¬ 
quired for by people of the best taste. The bizarre 
‘style, in figure and color, will be left to secluded ham¬ 
lets, and those people found In all cities who are iu* 
natcly vulgar in air and taste. 

Thin matcrinls will be made with full skirts, sleeves 
gathered at the wrist, and infants’ waists, corded with 
silk, and gathered full into a straight bell. No point 
whatever. Belt ribbons of every color will be worn, 
with short or flowing cords, as suits inclination. The 
waist cannot bo too long from the arm to tho bell; but 
the length Is not increased at the boddicc. Ikjw 
ncelcs” and short sleeves for young girls ami children. 

Mantillas.— Wo shall bo obliged to hurry to the 
end of our chnt, having expended so much more upon 
the dress itself. Mantillas will bo worn os much, If 
not more, than tho past season, when scarfs for the 
tlmo took their place. There is great variety in their 
shape; but, as fnr as general description goes, they nre 
smaller than those of last year, descending a quarter 
of a yard or more below tho waist, and with the fronts 
<n tablier or apron fashion. The fnvorite color is Marie 
Louiso bluo, which we have before alluded to; and the 
greatest novelty In trimming is worsted lace, which 
comes In all colors to match tho silk, and has been very 
much worn in Paris and London this winter. It is, in 
reality, cheaper than anything else, aslt docs not easily 
spot or tear. Embroidery is still much worn upon 
them; but the patterns are novel, introducing heavy 
spots and bars of work. Embroidered mantillas may 
be finished by lace, or worked scallops, with a large dot 
in the centre of each. Ruches of ribbon and silk are 
also employed. The last is fringed when of two colors, 
and has an extremely pretty effect. 

Bonnets in full, will be discussed in our next issue 
early the ensuing month. The straws are as great fa¬ 
vorites as ever, there being several now varieties. The 
shape is slightly varied, though much longer at the 
ears, of tho fashion so prevalent some ten years since. 

Spring traveling and riding dresses will also form 
part of our next chit-chat. Fashiox. 
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ENGLISH FAIRIES. 

BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

There is somothing about rural superstitions that 
is extremely pleasing to tlto imagination; particu¬ 
larly thoso which relate to {ho good-humored raco 
of household demons, and, indeed, totlio wholo fairy 
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mythology. Tho English have given on inexplicable 
charm to theso superstitions, by tho manner in which 
thoy have associated tiiem with whatever is most 
homefclt and dolightlul in nature. I do not know a 
moro fascinating raco of beings than theso little 
fabled pcoplo, that haunted tho southern sides of 
hills and mountains, lurked in flowers and about 
fountain-heads, glided through koyholes into ancient 
halls, watched over farm-houses and dairies, danced 
en the green by surnmor moonlight, and on tho 
kitchen hearth in winter. Thoy seem to accord 
with tho naturo of English housekeeping and En¬ 
glish secnory. I always have them in mind when 

I see a fine old English mansion, with its wido hall 
and spacious kitchen; or a venerable farm-house, in 
which there is so much firesido comfort and good 
housewilbry. Thoro was something of national 
character in their lovo of order and cleanliness; in 
tho vigilanco with which thoy watched over tho 
economy of tho kitchen, aud tho functions of tho 
servants; munificently rowarding, with silver six¬ 
pence in shoe, tho tidy housemaid, but vonling thoir 
diroful wrath, in midnight bobs and pinches, upon 
Iho sluttish dairymaid. I think I can trace the good 
effects of this ancient fairy sway over household 
concams, in tho care that provails to Iho present day 
umong English housemaids, to put thoir kitchens in 
ordo'r boforo thoy go to bed. 

Thoso fairy superstitions seemed to mo to accord 
with tho naturo of English sccnory. Thoy suit 
theso small landscapes, which are divided by honey- 
suckled hedges into sheltered fields and meadows, 
whore Iho grass is mingled with daisies, buttorcups, 
and harebells. Whon I first found mysolf among 
English scenory, X was continually reminded of tho 
sweet pastoral imngos which distinguish thoir fairy 
mythology; and when for tho first timo a cirolo in 
tho grass was pointed out to mo as ono of tho rings 
where they were formerly supposed to havo held 
thoir moonlight revels, it seemed for a momont as if 
fairy-laud wore no longer a fablo. Brown, in his 
Britannia’s Pastorals, gives a ploturo of tho kind of 
scenery to which I allude• 

II -a pleasant mead, 

Where fairies often did their measures tread) 

Which in tho meadows makes sueh eireles green, 

As if with garlands it had crown (id been. 

Within one of theso rounds was to bo seen 

A hillock riso, where oft the fairy queen 
At twilight sat.” 

And there is another picture of tho samo, in a poem 
ascribed to Ben Jonson:— 

“ By wells and rills In meadows green, 

We nightly dance our heyday guise) 

And to our fairy king and queen 
We ehdnt our moonlight minstrelsies." 

Indeed, it seems to mo that tho oldor British poets, 
with that lrue feeling for naturo which distinguishes 
them, havo closely adhered to the simple and fami¬ 


liar imagery which they found in theso popular 
superstitions; and havo thus given to their fairy 
mythology thoso continual allusions to tho farm- 
houso and the dairy, tho green meadow and tho 
fountain-head, that fill our minds with tho delightful 
associations of rural life. It is curiou- to observo 
flow tho most beautiful fictions havo their origin 
among tho rudo and ignorant. There is an inde¬ 
scribable charm about tho illusions with which chi¬ 
merical ignorance onco clothed every subject. These 
twilight views of nature are often moro captivating 
than any which are revealed by tho rays of enlight¬ 
ened philosophy. Tho most accomplished and po¬ 
etical minds, therefore, havo been fain to search 
back into theso accidental conceptions of what are 
termed barbarous ages, and to draw from them their 
finost imagery and machinery. If wo look through 
our most admired poets, wo shall find that thoir 
minds havo been impregnated by iIioeo popular fan¬ 
cies, and that those havo succeeded host who ltnvo 
adhered closest to tho simplicity of their rustic 
originals. Such is the case with Shnkspcaro in his 
Midsummer-Might’s Dream, which so minutely 
describes tho employments and amusemeuts of 
fairies, and embodios all tho notions concerning 
them which wore current among tho vulgar. It is 
thus that poetry in England has echoed back every 
rustio nolo, softened into perfect melody; it is thus 
that it has spread its charms over evory-day life, 
displacing nothing, taking things as it found them, 
but tinting them up with its own magical hues, until 
overy green hill and fountain-hoad, every fresh 
meadow, nay, every humblo flower, is full of song 
and story. 

I am dwelling too long, porhaps, upon a thread¬ 
bare subject; yet it brings up with it a thousand 
delicious recollections ol'lhoso happy days of child¬ 
hood, when tho imperfect knowlcdgo I havo sinco 
obtained had not yet dawned upon my mind, and 
when a fairy lalo was truo history to mo. I ltnvo 
often been so transported by Iho pleasure of thoso 
recollections, ns almost to wish that I had bccu 
born in tho days when tho fictions of poetry wore 
believed. Even now I cannot look upon thoso fan¬ 
ciful creations of ignoranco and credulity without a 
lurking regret that they havo all passed uway. Tho 
cxpericnco of my early days tolls mo that thoy were 
sources of exquisito delight: and I sometimes ques¬ 
tion whether Iho naturalist who can dissect tho 
flowers of tho field, recoives half tho pleasure from 
contemplating them that he did who considered 
them tho abode of olvos and fairies. I feel con¬ 
vinced that tho truo interests and solid happiness of 
man are promoted by tho advancement of truth; yet 
I cannot but. mourn over tho pleasant orrors which 
it has trampled down in its progress. Tho fauns 
and sylphs, the household sprite, the moonlight 
revel, Oberon, Queen Mab, and the deliejous realms 
of fairy-lnnd, all vanish before tho light of truo phi¬ 
losophy; but who does not sometimes turn with 
distaste from tho cold realities of morning, and seek 
to recall tho sweet visions of tho night? 
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ERRORS OF THE HEART. 

IT JAUKS CARRUTHERS. 


0 iiermit! bring back your heart to the cell 
of retirement! was the exclamation of a Persian 
poet, in the hearing of a man whom ho found in the 
bustle of the open world, devising and laboring with 
no belter fortune than to bo incessantly baffled. Un- 
ublo to find out its enigmas, to cope with its devices, 
or to take advantage of its opportunities, the world 
to such nn one must indeed seem strange. 

But wisdom is justified of her children: into the 
poet’s advice was thrown the entire philosophy of 
u successful lifo. It is the dicta of Truth herself, 
whoso spirit is “ the spirit of the Holy, which is 
understanding,” who takes things for what thoy arc, 
and not for wlml thoy seem. 

O hermit! deprecate this title not too readily; for 
though thousands press around thee, and the din of 
a great city is in thy ears, und the air thou inhalest 
is loaded with tho vapor of manufactories, and the 
pavement below thee is worn uwuy by an incessant 
trend, a profound ignoranco of Imiium nature, and 
of self-knowledge, which is its inlet, isolates theo 
us completely from thy fellows us if thou wert 
fashioned and educuted for some, other planet. In 
u word, thou scekest alliance where thuro is no 
utllnity—to co-operate with men who cannot recog¬ 
nize any manhood in theo—and for this thy thousand 
schemes are turned aside. Vain then thy pining, 
thy mourning, thy elation, thy depression. The root 
of bitterucBS is in thyself, in tho irregular couduol 
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of tho intellectual powers which check' the opera¬ 
tions of tho mind, weaken the decisions of the judg¬ 
ment, and cause the finest energies of the under¬ 
standing to languish and decay. Therefore, as thou 
wouldst bo sacred, obey tho voice of tho seer, and 
withdraw thine heart into itself. As it is, thy affec¬ 
tions are crucified, wasted. An unduty excited 
imagination suspends tho influence of common sense, 
and whilst under this irritation, though thy genius 
may shine, thy invention be prolific, thy mind quick 
to discern and comprehensive to embrace, thou 
cunst never prosper. Thou wantest not for oppor¬ 
tunities, but to have the forces of thy mind equipped 
for action. 

O hermit! tho sphere of thine illusions—to which 
thou wouldst havo all things conformed—was not 
| mado for man. Its green pastures arc on the slopes 
: of precipices, its still waters in tho basins of inac- 
; cossiblo summits; a land without light of the sun, 

| and whoso light is as darkness. 

[ Confront with vigor, independence, and alacrity, 
| tho faculties that can allow theo to be bewildered 
! with such a fascination; study Ihoir structure, ob¬ 
serve tho principle of thoir volitions, mark the limit 
of their powers, and, having corrected tho fervor of 
imnginntion, step without thy cell to see whether 
this be indeed the very world flint gave thee birth* 
and for which thou wasl created. 
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THE TREASURY. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 

BY REV. SAUUEL W. FIBIIER. 

It was my design, when (ho duly of addressing 
the friends of education on this occasion was first 
assigned to mo, to erect before you a complete struc¬ 
ture in itself, although without pretension to splen¬ 
dor or magnificence j hut, like the plans of many 
other builders, mino has so outgrown tho time fixed 
for the completion of my labor, as to permit tho 
throwing up of only a portion of tho main edifice. 
Tho wings, tho pillars, tho capitals, tho cornices, 
tho gatoways, all tho completeness of tho design and 
tho beauty of ornament, you will look for in vain. 

It is not in a singlo hour so vast, so interesting a 
subject as that of femalo education, can bo thorough¬ 
ly presented. Its nature, its influence, its field of 
action, comprehending u wido range of tho noblest 
topics, render it uttorly impossible to do juslico to 
tho entire (homo in tho brief limits ordinarily as¬ 
signed to these discussions. Indeed, it seems almost 
a superfluous effort. It is to discourso on femalo 
education in its presence; it is liko anatomizing n 
Venus to inspiro tho sentiment of admiration, or de¬ 
livering an oration on tho sublime in tho volley of 
Clinmouiii. I do not say tills in the spirit of flattery 
to tlioso whoso causo it is over a privilege to plead. 
Man never flatters when ho utters truth or justly 
appreciates tho works of God, however exalted mny 
bo bis sentiments, howovor comprehensive his lan¬ 
guage. I speak thus in tho spirit of devout thanks¬ 
giving to our Father in heaven, who, in tho crown¬ 
ing work of his creation, gava woman to man, mado 
weakness her strength, modesty hor citadel, graco 
and gcntlonoss her attributes, affection her dowor, 
and tho iicnrt of man her Ihrono. With her, toil 
rises into pleasure, joy fills tho breast with a larger 
benediction, and sorrow, losing half its bitterness, is 
transmuted into an olemant of power, a disciplino 
of goodness. Even in tho coarsest Jifo, and tho 
most depressing circumstances, womnn hath this 
power of hallowing all tilings with tho stinshino of 
her presence. But nover docs it unfold itself so 
finely as when Education, instinct with Heligion, 
has accomplished its most successful work. It is 
only then that she reveals all hor varied excellence 
and dovolops her high capacities. Education, in¬ 
deed, adds nothing to her. It only unfolds powers 
that wero Intent, ordovclops those in harmony and 
beauty which otherwiso would push themselves 
forth in shapes grotesque, gnarled, or distorted. God 
creates tho material, and impresses upon it his own 
laws. Man, in education, simply seeks to givo 
those laws scope for action. Tho uneducated per¬ 
son, by a favorite figure of tho old classto writors, 


has often been compared to tho rough marblo in tho 
quarry; tho educated to that marblo chiseled by tho 
hand of a Phidias into forms of beauty and pillars of 
strength. But tho analogy bolds good in only a 
singlo point. As the chisel reveals tho forms which 
tho marblo may bo mado to assumo, so education 
unfolds tho innate capacities of men. In all things 
elso, how poor tho comparison I hoW faint the ana¬ 
logy I In tho ono caso, you have an aggregation of 
particles, crystalized into shapo, without organism, 
life, or motion. In tho othor, you havo lifo, growth, 
expansion. In tho first, you havo a mass of lime- 
stono, neither moro nor less than insensate matter, 
utterly incapablo of any alteration from within itself. 
In tho second, you havo a living body, a mind, afi'cc- 
tions instinct witn powor, gifted with vitality, and 
forming tho attributes of a boing allied to and only a 
little lowor than tho angels. Tlioso constiluto a life, 
which, by its inherent force, must grow and unfold 
ilsolf by a law of its own, whether you educate it 
or not. Somo dovolopment it will make, somo form 
it will assumo, by its own irropressibio and sponta¬ 
neous action. Thb question, with us, is rather 
what that form shall bo; whethor it shall wear the 
visible robes of.an immortal, with a countenance 
glowing with tho intelligence and puro affection of 
cherub and seraph, or, through tho rags and sensual 
impress of an earthly, send forth only occasional 
gleams of its liighor nnturo. Tho great work of 
education is to stimulate and direct this nalivo power 
of growth. God and tho subject cowortring effect 
all tho rest. 

In tho wido sonso in which it is proposed to con¬ 
sider tho subject of education, threo things are pre- 
; supposed : personal talents, personal application, and 
; tho Divino blessing. Without capacities to bo dove- 
I loped, or with very inferior capacities, education is 
1 either wholly usolcss or only partially successful. 

I As it has no nbsoiuto croativo power, and is utterly 
; unable to add a singlo faculty to tho mind, so the 
first condition of its success is tho enpneity for im¬ 
provement in tho subject. An idiot mny bo slightly 
affected by it, but tho feebleness of his original 
powers forbids tho noblest results of education. It 
teaches men how most successfully to use their own 
native force, and byoxerciso to increase it, but in no 
caso can it supply tho absenco of that forco. It is 
not its province to inspire genius, sinco tbnt is the 
breath of God in tho soul, bestowed ns sccmclh to 
him good, and at tho disposnl of no finite power. It 
is enough if it unfold, and disciplino, and guido genius 
in its mission to tho world. Wo are not to demand 
that it shall ninko of ovoryman a Nowlon, a Milton, 
a Hall, a Chalmers, a Mason, a Washington; or of 
every woman a Sappho, a Do Stahl, a Boland, a 
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Homans. Tho supposition that all intellects aro 
originally equal, howovor flattoring to our pride, is 
co loss projudicial to tho causo of education than 
fulto in fact. It throws upon teachers tho respon¬ 
sibility of dovoloping talents that havo scarcely an 
existence, and securing attainments within tho rattgo 
of only tho very finest powors, during tho poriod 
usually assigned to this work. To tho ignorant, it 
misrepresents and dishonors education, when it pre¬ 
sents for thoir judgment a very inferior intellect, 
which all tho training of tho schools has not inspired 
with power, as a specimen of tho results of liberal 
pursuits. Such an intellect can novor stand up 
besido an active though Untutored mind—untutored 
ingtho schools, ,yct disciplined by tho necessities 
around it. It is only in tho comparison of minds of 
equal original power, but of diflerent and unequal 
mental discipline, that tho results of a thorough 
education reveal tliomsolvcs most strikingly. Tho 
genius that, partially educated, makes a fine bar-room 
politician, a good county judge, a rcspcctablo mom- 
bor of tho lower houso in our Slato legislatures, or 
an expert mcclianio and shrewd farmor, when deve¬ 
loped by study and adorned with learning, rises to 
tho foremost rank of men. Great original talents 
will usually give indications of their presence amidst 
tho most doprossing circumstances. But when a 
mind of this stamp has been allowed to unfold itself 
under tho genial infiucnco of large educational ad¬ 
vantages, how will it grow in power, outstripping 
the multitude, as somo majestic tree, rooted in a soil 
of peculiar richness, rises ubovo and spreads itsolf 
abroad ovor tho surrounding forest! Our inquiry, 
howover, at present, is not oxclusivuly respecting 
individuals thus highly gified. Geniuses aro raro in 
our world; sent occasionally to break up tho mo¬ 
notony of life, impart now impulses to n generation, 
like comets blazing along tho sky, tostarllo the dozing 
mind, no longer on the stretch to cnlargo tho bound¬ 
aries of human knowledge, and rouso men to gaze 
on visions of excellence yet uurcnchcd. Happily, 
tho mass of mankind are not of this stylo of mind. 
Uniting, by tho process of education, tho powers 
which God has conferred upon them with,thoso of 
a moro brilliant order which tire occasionally given 
to a low, tho advancement of tho world, in all things 
essential to its refinement, and purity, and exalta¬ 
tion, is probably ns rapid and suro as it would bo 
undor a diflerent constitution of things, Woro all 
equally olovated, it might still bo necessary for somo 
to tower above tho rest, and, by tho senso of ine¬ 
quality, movo tho multitude to nobler aspirations. 
But wliilo it is not permitted of God, that all men 
should actually rise to thrones in tho realm of mind, 
yet such is tho nntivo power of all sano minds, and 
such thoir great enpneity of improvement, that, mudo 
subject to u healthful discipline, they may not only 
qualify us for all tho high duties of lifo on earth, but 
go on advancing in an ovor perfecting preparation 
for the lifo above. 

Tlioro has been a long standing dispute respecting 
the intellectual powors of tho two sexes, and tho 


consequent stylo of education suitable to each. 
Happily, tho truth on this subject may bo fully 
spoken, without obliging mu, in tho presence of such 
an assemblago of grnco, bcautj', and intelligence, to 
exalt tho falhor at tho expenso of tho mother, or cn- 
noblo man by denying tho essential equality of wo¬ 
man. It is among tho things settled by experience, 
thnt, equal or not equal in talents, woman, tho moi 
meat she escapes from the despotism of bruto force, 
and is suffered to unfold and exorcise her powers in 
her own legitimate sphero, shares with roan tho 
scoptro of influcnco; and, without presuming to 
wrost from him n visible authority, by tho more 
force of her gontlo naturo, silently directs that 
authority, and so rules tho world. Sho may not 
debate in tho Senato or preside at tho Bar—sho may 
not read philosophy in tho University or preach in 
tho Sanctuary—sho may not direct tho national 
councils or lead armies to battlo; but thcro is a 
stylo of influcnco resulting from her peculiar naturo 
which constitutes her powor and gives it greatness. 
As tho soxes woro designed to fill different positions 
in tho economy of life, it would not bo in harmony 
with tho manifestations of Divine wisdom in all 
things olso, to supposo that tho powors of each woro 
not peculiarly fitted for their own appropriate sphero. 
Woman gains nothing—sho always loses when sho 
leaves her own sphero for that of man. When sho 
forsakes tho housohold and the gentler dutios of do¬ 
mestic lifo for tho labors of tho field, tho pulpit, tho 
rostrum, tho court-room, sho always descends from 
hor own bright station, and invariably fails to ascend 
that of mnn. Sho falls between tho two; and tho 
world gazo at her as not oxactly a woman, not quite 
a roan, pcrploxed in what category of natural his¬ 
tory to classify hor. This remark holds specially 
truo as you ascend from savago to refined society, 
where tho rights and duties of women havo been 
most fully recognized and most accurately defined. 
Mind is not to bo weighed in scales. It must bo 
judged by its uses and its influence. And who that 
compasses tho peculiar purposo of woman’s life; 
who that understands tho meaning of thoso good old 
Saxon words, mothor, sister, wife, daughter; who 
that estimates aright tho duties they involve, tho in¬ 
fluences thoy embody in giving character to all of 
human kind, will hesilato to placo hor intellect, with 
its quickness, delicacy, and persuasiveness, ns high 
in tho scalo of power us that of tho father, husband, 
and son? If wo cslimalo hor mind by its actual 
power of influcnco when sho is permitted to fill to 
tho best advantage hor circlo of action, wo shall find 
a capacity for education equal to that of him, who, 
morely in rcfercnco to tho temporary relations of 
society, has been constituted her lord. If you look 
up into yondor firmament with your naked eye, the 
astronomer will point you to a star which shines 
down upon you single in rays of pure liquid light. 
But if you will ascend yon eminence,* and direct 
towards it that magnificent instrument which modem 


* Mount Adams 
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science has brought to such perfection of power, tho 
snmo star will suddenly resolve itself into two beau¬ 
tiful luminaries, equal in brilliancy, equal in all 
stellar excellence, emitting rays of different and 
intensely vivid huos, yet so exactly correspondent to 
each other, and so embracing each other, and so 
mingling their various colors as to pour upon tho 
unaided vision tho puro, sparkling light of n single 
orb. So is it with man and woman. Created two¬ 
fold, equal in all human attributes, excellence, and 
influence, different but correspondent, to tho eye of 
Jehovah the harmony of their union in lifo is perfect, 
and, ns one complcto being, that life streams forth in 
rays of light and influenco upon society. 

Tho second thing presupposed in education, is 
personal application. Thero is no thorough educa¬ 
tion that is not jcff-cducation. Unlike tho statue 
which can bo wrought only from without, tho great 
work of education is to unfold tho lifo within. This 
lifo always involves self-action. The scholar is not 
moroly a passive recipient. Ho grows into power 
by an active reception of truth. Even when ho 
listens to another’s utteranco of knowledge, what 
vigor of attention and memory is necessary to en¬ 
able him to make that knowledge his own ? Hut 
.when ho attempts himself to master a subject of 
importance; when ho would riso into tho higher 
region of mathematics, philosophy, history, poetry, 
religion, art; or oven when ho would prepare him¬ 
self for grappling with the great questions of life, 
what long processes of thought I what patient gather¬ 
ing together of materials I what judgment, memory, 
comparison, and protracted meditation are essential 
to complcto success ? The man who would triumph 
over obstacles, and ascend tho heights of excellence 
in the realm of mind, must work with iho continuous 
vigor of a steamship on an ocean voyage. Day by 
day tho fires must burn, and Iho wheels rovolvo in 
tho calm and in tho gale—in tho sunshine and tho 
storm. Tho innnto excellency of genius or talents 
can givo no exemption to its possessor from this law 
of mental growth. An educated mind is neilhor an 
aggregation of particles accreted around a centre, as 
tho stones grow; nor a substance which, placed in 
tho turner’s lathe, comes forth an exquisitely 
wrought instrument. The mere passing through ah 
academy or college, is not education. Tho enjoy¬ 
ment of tho largest educational advantages, by no 
means infers thO possession of a mind and heart 
thoroughly educated; since thoro is an innorwbrk 
to bo performed by tho subject of thoso advantages, 
before he can lay claim to tho possession of a well 
disciplined and richly stored intellect and affections. 
Tho phrase “ sclf-mado men,” is often so used ns to 
convoy tho idea that tho persons who lmvo enjoyed 
tho advantages of a liberal education, ah)' rather' 
niado by their instructors. The supposition is, in 
part, unjust. The outward means Of education 
stimuinto tho mind, and thus assist tho process of 
development; but it is absolutely essential to all 
growth in mental or moral excellence, that tho par¬ 
son himself should bo enlisted vigorously in Iho 

2S* 


work. Ho must Work as earnestly as tho man 
destitute of his facilities. Tho difference between 
tho two consists, not in the fact that one walks and 
tho other rides, but that Iho ouo is obliged to tako a 
longer road to reach Iho snmo point. Teachers, 
books, recitations, and lectures, facilitate our course, 
direct us how most advantageously to study, point 
out the shortest path to tho end wo seek, and tend 
to rouse tho soul to tho putting forth of its powers; 
but noilher of these can Inko Iho placo of, or fore¬ 
stall, inlonse personal application. Tho man without 
instructors, liko a traveler without guide-boards, 
must tako many n useless step, and often rctrnco his 
way. Ho may, after this experimental traveling, nt 
length reach tho same point With tho person who 
has enjoyed superior litornry aids, but it will cost 
tho wnsto of many a precious hour, which might 
lmvo been spent in enlarging tho sphere of his vision 
and perfecting tho symmetry of his intellectual 
powers. In all cases of largo attainments and ripa 
character, in either sex, Iho process of growth is 
laborious. Thinking is hard work. All tilings most 
excellent, are tho fruit of slow, patient working. 
Tho trees grow slowly, grain by grain—tho planets 
creep round their orbits, inch by inch—Iho rivers 
hasten to tho ocean by n gentle progress—Iho clouds 
gather Iho rain-drop from tho invisible nir, pnrliclo 
by pnrticlo; and wo are not to ask that this immor¬ 
tal mind, tho grandest thing in the world, shall reach 
its perfection by a single stride, or independently of 
Iho most early, profound, and protracted self-lal>or. 
It is enough for us that, thankfully accepting Iho 
assistanco of thoso who lmvo ascended nbovo us, 
wb givo ourselves to assiduous toil, until our souls 
grow up to tho stature of perfect men. 

Tho third thing presupposed in education, is tho 
Divine benediction. In all spheres of action, we re¬ 
cognize tho overruling providenco of God working 
without us, and his Spirit commissioned to work 
within ns. Nor is there any work of mortal lifo in 
which wo more need to ally unto ourselves the wis¬ 
dom and energy of Jehovah, ns an csscntinl eloment 
of success, than in {Ids long process where truth, 
affection, decision, judgment, and pcrscvcrnnco in 
tho teacher, are to win into tho paths of self-labor 
minds of every degreo of ability, and dispositions of 
every variety. When God sfnilcs upon us, then 
this grand work of moulding hearts and intellects 
for thoir high destiny moves forward without fric¬ 
tion, and tho young heart silently and joyously comos 
forth into tho light. 
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"There i» nothing new under the atm” is as 
true a saying Bow ea when it Was first uttered in 
the infancy of the world. Old' superstitions, old 
nursery songs, old tricks and jokes aro re-believed, 
re-sung, and re-enacted by each succeeding genera¬ 
tion. College boys nowadays play the same witty 
and wonderful pranks upon "prex” and "prof.” 
that their forefathers did, and that have surprised 
and delighted the unsophisticated part of mankind 
ever since college walls were first reared. Nur¬ 
sery rhymes are transmitted with very slight altera¬ 
tions from one generation to another; and I doubt 
not that the chubby-faced babies of Queen Victoria 
are sung to sleep with the same melodies that quiet¬ 
ed the infant cries of King Alfred. 

As for the time when the "House that Jack built” 
and " Mother Hubbard” were not in existence, when 
Barbara Allen's sorrows were not Bung, and the re¬ 
markable career of Cock Robin unknown, I am 
constrained to believe that there never was suoh a 
period. 

Akin, to these things in antiquity and universality, 
is the belief prevailing among the juveniles of every 
generation, that birds can be caught by putting salt 
on their tails. In what remote period of the world’s 
history, or in what green spot upon the earth’s sur¬ 
face this singular belief first influenced the actions 
of the young, I shall neither inquire nor attempt to 
determine. Not but that the investigation might 
prove vastly uSeihl in enabling us to solve the ques¬ 
tion as to the besl manner of forming the minds of 
children, but bedause it involves an amount of labor 
unsuited to my oopacilies—and especially for this 
reason, that 1 fear the present generation would not 
appreciate such exertions; for it strikes me as being 
one of the signs of the degeneraoy of these times, that 
this belief is not only not inculcated with tho zeal 
of our ancestors, but—what is an infinitely worse 
tndicatidn—is not so readily received and acted upon 
as it once was by children. 

These little creatures become now prematurely 
men and women, and are too generally losing the 
greatest charm of childhood—its simplicity—to be 
induced to try the experiment of catching birds 
with “ fresh salt.” They aro themselves too much 
like the aged members of the feathered race—they 
are not to bo " caught with chaiT.” Thoro may be 
many pleasing exceptions among little folks; I hope 
there are—indeed, I know of a few. 

But to return to antiquity. My dear mother, now 
nearly eighty years of age, says that many were 


. the attempts which she made when a ohild to catch 
birds hy putting salt on their tails; and 1 dare say 
that not one of “Godey’s” thousands of readers but 
remembers well of doing the same thing. I, for one, 
readily plead guilty; for the belief was carefully 
inculcated, along with other eeaeonalle instructions, 
upon my youthful mind. How many Saturday after¬ 
noons I have spent with my littlo playmates, each 
carrying a handful of salt, racing up ami down under 
the elms which surrounded my father’s house, after 
those modest looking, small, brown things for which 
I never knew any other name than “chirping 
birds.” Strange to say, we never succeeded in 
catching a.single one, but innumerable were tho 
times when wo came so near it that our failure 
was perfectly Confounding—so near that, just ns the 
salt was on the point of dropping from our palms, 

; away would go the prize, leaving us ready to cry 
with vexation. 

I remember, too—for I was a remarkably preco¬ 
cious child—that I bad many thoughts upon the 
subject of the why and wherefore, and longed to 
inquire what there was in the nature of salt that 
could render birds catchable, and why it would not 
be just as well to put it on their hacks or heads. 
But I never did inquire, for fear of being laughed 
; at on account of ignorance in a matter which 
' seemed quite clear to my elder brothers and' sis¬ 
ters. My cogitations on this subject were similar 
in profundity to those which agitated my brain in 
; relation to the falling of the sky, on the occur- 
! roncoof which event I had heard it said that wo 
should cotch larks. Then I could get birds with- 
; out the trouble of salting their tails, besides having 
| an opportunity to discover of what the clouds were 
j mado; but I was greatly fearful that those very 
clouds would crush me in their descent. The au- 
I ticipation of such an event and such consequences 
I to themselveB seemed to have been entertained by 
I the fenthored tribes generally, thought I—as was 
; shown by the conduct of Chicken Little, whose 
i fright when n rose-leaf fell on her back, portending, 

! as she foolishly imagined, tho-falling of the sky, 
caused such fatal results to herself and her friends. 
But, while reviewing her needless alarm, 1 was re¬ 
assured ; and, throwing myself under one of the old 
elms, would patiently watch the clouds, hoping to 
see them descend, bringing larks in their folds, till, 
wearied out with wailing, I started up, and had re¬ 
course to the old attempted salting process in order to 
obtain wha*. I so ardently wished—one of the birds. 
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In such fruitless exertions to capture the winged 
songsters, and in tho indulgencoof such vain wishes 
for securing them, the season of childhood passed; 
and I reached that matured period of life when I 
too could look on as an amused spectator while a 
younger race re-enacted tho fascinating performance 
of catching birds with salt. Whether my grown¬ 
up companions and myself are now engaged in 
similarly wise pursuits, under different aspects and 
names from this, but akin to it in reasonableness, i 
shall not attempt at present to provo, though I think 
it could euBily bo done; for I am in haste to tell you 
of a remarkable cfTort at bird-catching which fell 
under my observation tho past summer, bringing 
vividly to mind my own youthful wild-goose chases. 

I was staying for a few duys at a quiet farm¬ 
house, in a charmingly romantic and secluded region 
far away in tho country. Tho funner and his wife 
were a sensible, industrious couple, soberly happy 
in performing the duties and labor of their vocation, 
tuid endowed with enough taste to enable them to 
enjoy the beauties of their home. They were blest 
with two children, bright, active little girls, full of 
life and pluy, who frolicked the long summer days 
under the grand old trees that surrounded the house, 
and who contributed in no small degree, by their 
childish merriment, to enliven its inmates. Never¬ 
theless, many inevitably dull hours would have been 
passed by my companion and myself, had it not 
been for the presence of another member of tho 
household. This was a bachelor brother of the 
fanner’s wife, a shy, mischievous old fellow, but 
good-natured withal, who wonderfully enjoyed put¬ 
ting jokes on his acquaintances, provided tho doing 
thoreof did not too much tax his bodily energies, 
for ho was terribly lazy. Everybody colled him 
“Uncle Ben,” nor did I ever hear whether ho had 
a further name. Neither could I ever discover that 
Undo Ben did the least tiling to render himself use¬ 
ful, in the usual acceptation of tho term, except so 
far as causing a laugh was beneficial to his friends. 
He had a certain hubil, it is true, of strolling up and 
down the garden-walks with a priming-knife in his 
hand, and looking very hard at the currant-bushes 
and rose-trees, as much ns to say, “ When spring 
comes, I’ll give you a thorough sloshing;” but ho 
never troubled himself to take a hoe or spade when 
tho wielding such implements was needful. Not¬ 
withstanding, Uncle Ben was a great favorite with 
us all, and the children particularly, whom he alter¬ 
nately tenzed and pelted. But I cannot help suspect¬ 
ing that his matter-of-fact brother-in-luw and sister 
would have voted him a boro, if, as I judged from 
sundry manifestations, he had not bound them by 
ties of gratitude in bestowing of means (never ac¬ 
quired by his own exertions, I am sure) to secure 
them and himself a home together. It is none of 
my business, however, to say anything of Uncle 
Ben’s pecuniary matters, especially as he never took 
the trouble to tell me of them. 

Ono thing is undeniuble, thut it very seldom 
we stole o march on him—“came up with him,” as 


the saying is. When such an event did occur, hi* 
expression of surprise was amusing to see. It was 
quite impossible to make him angry; but, as bis 
little niece Hetty, tho elder of the two children, 
who had a good Bharo of her uncle’s mischievous 
disposition, remarked, “Uncle Ben would draw ill 
his horns then for a few days.” 

Well, it happened one pleasant afternoon that 1 
was sitting in my chamber window, which looked 
out on the beautiful trees in tho rear of the house, 
when Uncle Ben came leisurely walking from the 
garden with his everlasting pruning-knife in his 
hand. This pruning • knifo was a standing joke 
between him and Hetty, who had called after him 
as he sallied forth to inquire what trimming he 
meant to do that day. “Why, puss,” said he, “1 
am going to trim oil' all the rots’ toils in the gra¬ 
nary.” Hetty had a funnily demure way of affect¬ 
ing to believe all ho said, however foolish and 
improbablo, soslio only remarked that “that would 
bo grand fun anil began to amuse herself with a 
dairy on a small scale, by inuking “cheeses” from 
tho hollyhock blossoms which grew beside the gate. 
As ho now came in view, littlo Mary ran to meet 
him, and began telling how much she would like to 
have one of those dear, pretty birds that were sing¬ 
ing in the trees nnd sometimes hopped about on the 
ground so near thut sho could almost touch them. 

“Why, Pickaninny,” said Uncle Bon, who al¬ 
ways called her by this conveniently abbreviated 
pet name, “ that’s vory easily done. The next time 
you see ono light, just run and put some salt on his 
tail, and you can catch him so easy, oh, so vory 
easy, there’ll be no fun in it. I tried it myself a 
hundred times when I was a boy.” 

Pickaninny, with tho sweet credulousness of 
early childhood, believed every word of her uncle; 
and, running to the houso as fast as her tiny bare 
feet could carry her, she helped herself to a trencher 
of salt, which always stood in readiness for use on 
the kitchen-dresser, and scampered back to Uncle 
Ben’s side, her face glowing with animation at Ihc 
idea of tho capture she was going to make. She 
had not long waited for her anticipated prize, when 
an inexperienced robin, to all appearance very re¬ 
cently emerged from the parent nest, alighted at a 
little distance. Off dashed Pickaninny, trencher in 
one hand and ati iron spoonful of salt in tho other; 
but. just as she came within about a foot of the 
eagerly-sought treasure, up rose tho fat, ball-like 
bunch of animated existence, and found repose on 
tho lowest branch of a neighboring tree. 

“Now, Uncle Ben, if that isn’t too bad,” said 
Pickaninny, as she ran back and seated herself, 
with a disappointed look, on a rough bench at his 
feet. 

“ Try it again,” said Uncle Ben; “ it won’t do to 
be discouraged so soon; and next time you must go 
very slowly, so as not to frighten the bird before you 
reach him.” 

He had scarcely spoken, when the mntdraal pa¬ 
rent of the young robin, apparently searching for 
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her truant offspring, came hopping along in full 
view. Pickaninny deposited her trencher on the 
bench, and carefully guarding the spoonful of salt, 
with deliberate steps approached the robin. Alas 
for the poor child’s anticipations! her cautiousness 
availed nothing, and the provoking bird was out of 
sight just as she was suro of getting it. 

"I don’t think the salt is fresh enough,” said 
Uncle Ben, very gravely; “ it has stood in the dish 
too long, and the birds don't like it.” 

No sooner said than acted upon by the eager little 
bird-catcher, who emptied her dish of its contents 
and flew to the kitchen, where, in her mother’s 
absence, she heaped it with " fresh salt” from the 
"big salt-box.” 

“ Now we'll got one, Undo Ben, won’t we!” she 
cried, with childish glee, as she reappeared with a 
new supply of Iho magical bird-entrapper. Iler 
next onslaught was directed against one of thoso 
tame, home-like, sober-liucd birds, such ns my efforts 
had been principally made to capture in that period 
long enough gone by, my own childhood. Tho 
gentle creature suffered its pursuer to como quite 
near, and then, by a succession of short hops and 
quick, low flights, led her a long chase, in and out 
among the trees; finally putting a termination to 
the pursuit by soaring off, with a little grub in its 
bill, towards its unseen nest. 

“ I could have caught that one, as easy as no¬ 
thing,” said Pickaninny, as she sat down to rest one 
moment, " if it would only have let mo get near 
enough to put the salt on its tail; but it wouldn’t, 
the naughty thing!” 

"Stick to it, Pickaninny,” said Uncle Ben, in 
encouraging tones; “ you’ll mako it out by and by: 
only don’t givo it up yet.” 

Thus excited to renow her exertions, the child 
started up with fresh vigor; then ensued another 
series of sallies on the part of the attacking force, 
followed by Iho flight of the wished-for prisoners 
nnd tho retreat of tho would-bo captor. Uncle Ben 
leaned against the gate, in his indolent way, and 
watched Iho child’s motions, while a laugh lurked 
about tho corners of his oyes. Ho was just one of 
thoso easy, idle souls that could spend nours in Buck 
a manner, nndlm sufficiently entertained to "grow 
fat” on it for a month afterwards. Hotly did not 
join in the pursuit with her more credulous sister; 
but sho occasionally left her own amusomonts to 
observe the chase, looking alternately at the panting 
Mary and her smiling uncle with a roguish expres¬ 
sion, which made her vory much resemble the 
latter individual. 

Poor Pickaninny, excited by the chase and Unole 
Ben’s encouraging words, became at length so en¬ 
gaged that sho left the vicinity of tho house and ran 
far off into the grove, templed by Ihe sight of blue¬ 
birds and spurrowsthat flitted and warbled in its 
recesses. Sho evon grew so insane in her pursuit 
as to toss up a spoonful of salt, in the vain hope'of 
reaching Ihe tail of an oriole, whose prolonged and 
musical notes were heard and brilliant plumage 


seen glancing among the branches of a stately larch- 
tree. Vinally, quite wearied out, with red and 
glowing face, tom frock, and nearly empty trenober, 
she returned to whore Uncle Ben, with all the per¬ 
severance of a lazy man, was still reclining. 

"Oh do, dear, good Undo Bon, just come and 
help me catch one of tho birds. You ore a big 
man, and you can do it without running,” cried 
Pickaninny, in imploring tones 

Uncle Ben wisely declined, under the plea of fa¬ 
tigue ; but she was not to be put off so easily, and 
her entreaties, once begun, were persevered in with 
the determination that generally chamclerizes chil¬ 
dren. 

" Now, that’s a good, nice uncle; do come and 
put some salt on one of the bird’s tails—do, do!” 
and she pulled lustily at his cont-skirts 

“ You are not a good girl, Pickaninny,” said ho, 
at last, trying very hard to look stem, "to leaze 
undo so. Poor undo has boon so hard at work alt 
Ihe afternoon with his pruning-knife, and now for 
you to want him to run after tho birds is too bad.” 

I have no doubt that Unde Ben really thought he 
had been doing great execution in the garden, for X 
have known many lazy people who were fully im¬ 
pressed with the idea that their unhappy fnlo obliged 
thorn to accomplish more labor than was good for 
their corporeal henhb. Sly Hetty had, it is probablu, 
with a penetration not unfrequent at her age, ob¬ 
served this weak point In Uncle Ben’s character. 
She looked at him now with a most mischievous 
expression of condolence on hor features. 

“ What a pity it is, Uncle Bon," said she, " that 
you tired yourself so dreadfully chasing the rats, 
when you might have saved yourself a great deal 
of hard work and caught them so easy by just put¬ 
ting salt on their tails!” 

1 wish you laid seen Undo Ben’s countenance at 
that moment, as he turned, perceiving by our laugh¬ 
ter that the conversation had been heard by all of 
us—sudi n comical blending of sheepishness with a 
suppressed desire to join in our merriment as it ex¬ 
hibited when he discovered, by Hetty’s childish 
sarcasm, that sho not only understood how birds 
could bo caught with salt, hut that sho also appre¬ 
ciated his afternoon's labors with the pruning-knife. 
It appears that Uncle Ben was rather sensitive on 
tho subject of the allusions, good-natured (hough 
they were, which were sometimes made to his con¬ 
stitutional infirmity of indolence; so, without say- 
ing a word, ho turned on his heel and entered the 
house, leaving little Mary to pursue her exertions 
unencouraged by his presence. The disappointed 
child was not inclined lo continue the chase; but, 
though disposed to let the birds alone for the re¬ 
mainder of that day nt least, sho was evidently 
quite unable to comprehend the secret of her ill 
success in trying to catch them with solt. She was 
not, I believe, less wise in this respect than littlo 
folks usually ore found to be. 

The second day after this, we left tho farmer’s 
hospitable abode; and, during the short intervening 
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period of our stay, Undo Ben Jmrdly dared to men¬ 
tion the word “ salt,” or, wlien at table, to make 
use of that indispensable artiulo: ho was sure to 
encounter the laughing eyes of Hetty, or to hear 
some childishly inquisitive remark from Pickaninny 
as to the nature of the affinity between birds’ tails 
and salt, which drew the attention of the others to 
himself in a manner which he did not appear to 
relish, lie was evidently in that unusual state 
which we had heard Hetty describo as sometimes 
occurring—his horns were drawn in. 

Time has, ora this, in all probability, restored his 
spirits to their wonted cquublo and easy flow; and 
I know his good-nnluro well enough to be certain 
that, if he should read this simple sketch—ns he very 
likely will, for the “ Book” has penetrated even to 
that secluded hamlet—he will be as amused at the 
recollections which it will call up as was I with all 
tho circumstances of Pickaninny’s bird chase. 

After a learned exordium and an apt illustration, 


I had thought, in conclusion, to add a " few pracli 
cal remarks," thus giving to my story a 11 moral”— 
an appendage which, I have lately read in a news¬ 
paper paragraph, is declared to bo utterly wanting 
in " magazine tales.” But, on reflection, ( deem it 
best to lot each one draw a moral for himself, ac¬ 
cording to his tastes or experience in life; which 
moral may either consist of earnest cogitations on 
the subject of the phenomena of laziness, or of its 
complete opposite, headlong, misdirected energy— 
tho latter manifestation being that which should 
most carefully beguarded against in this gold-hunting 
ago. And, by way of brief application amf warning, 
I will say to those who are about to embark li>r 
California, that, if they return disappointed in seek¬ 
ing what might have come dressed in beauty and 
harmony if they had stayed at homo, why, they 
will find themselves precisely in the situation of 
thoso miniature men nnd women who drive the birds 
away in trying to catch them by putting salt on their 
tails. 
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GOING A HAVING. 


BY J O II ft ions 8, IR. 


My dear Mr. Godey, in your days of innocence— 
the innocence of early manhood, I mean—did you 
ever go a Maying ? 

What do you say? Never so green ns that? 
Well, well J I’ll not force you to any unwilling con¬ 
fessions. As for myself, I freely own that I have 
been a Maying. Oden? O no; I didn’t say that. 
Hut I’ve been a Maying, and know something of its 
pleasures. Shull I toll you about them ? 

Well, it was some years ago, and I was younger 
than I am now—younger and moro simple-minded. 

“Jones," said n friend to me, near the close of a 
March-like April, in which wo hud enjoyed plenty 
of showers, but rather a small quantity of sun— 
tears in profusion, but no over abundance of smiles 
—“we’re getting up a parly for Muy morning. 
Will you go along?” 

“ A Maying parly?” I inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“Who are to bo of the number?” 

“ Johnson, Williams, and myself, and some of the 
girls.” 

“Ah! What girls?” 

"Grace Phillips.” 

"Indeed!” 

" Yes; and Mary Weston." 

89 * 


Tim name of Mary Weston mado my heart beat 
fuster. 

“ Are you sure Mary is going?" snid I. 

“O yes," was replied; “she mado the first sug¬ 
gestion.” 

“ I guess I’ll go, then.” 

“ Very well. In fact, wo have already put you 
down ns one of tho number. Will you call for 
Mary?” 

“ You couldn’t ask mo to do a more agreeable 
tiling,” snid I. 

“All right, then. You'd better see Mary, and 
tell her of this arrangement.” 

Which duty I hesitated not to perform. 

After somo consultation among all the parlies to 
tho affair in contemplation, it was finally arranged 
that we should all meet at sunriso on the Belve- 
dicre llridge, which spanned tho Falls, about half a 

niilo front B-, unless wo happened to got into 

company on our way towards our place of rendez¬ 
vous. From this point, wo were to proceed up tho 
York road, and get our May flowers from garden of 
wood, which ever gavo the best promise of floral 
treasures. 

Tlie last day of April was a day of genial sun 
shine, and closed with the promise of a bright May 
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morning; but, ir the clerk of the weather had been 
arraigned on the next day for breach of promise, I 
rather think an impartial jury would have convicted 
him. This, however, is anticipating. 

At the earliest dawn, I was stirring. As I passed 
forth into the street, the air struck damp and cold 
upon my fuco, causing me to shiver. I wus about 
turning buck for an overcoat, when the thought of 
going a Maying buttoned up to the chin in a heavy 
surtoul presented itself as so rjdiculous, that I at 
once abandoned the thought. 

A few squares distant lived Mary Weston. When 
I called for liar, she was all ready, dressed in spring 
attire, and wo were soon on our wuy towards the 
place of meeting. ■ 

"Hadn’t you baltergoback for a thicker shawl?” 
said I, after wo had gone on a little way. Tho 
light silk scarf thrown round liar shoulders I only 
then observed. 

“ O no; it will soon bo warmenough,” sho replied. 

As wo passed from Ilia city and came in sight of 
Jones’s Falls, a heavy fog was seen filling tho whole 
valley through which tho stream flowed, as well as 
covering a portion of tho surrounding hills; and the 
air we now breathed was colder and more heavily 
laden with vapor. 

“ Hadn’t wo bolter return ?” said I. « Tho morn¬ 
ing is too cold and damp.” 

" 0 no,” answered my companion, gayly; » hav¬ 
ing onco started, we mustn't look back. Thoy’ll 
laugh at us. It will bo bright and warm as soon as 
tho sun rises.” 

And as sho spoko, I saw that her teeth were chat¬ 
tering. 

On wo hastened until wo reached tho bridge, 
where wo found two of our party shivering in tho 
humid air. 

Wo tried to jest and be gay at meeting; but tho 
attempt was a fuilure. Mutual inquiries were mado 
for the rest of our friends, but none of us hud seen 
them. After waiting and shivering in the cold for 
somo fifteen or twenty minutes, wo concluded that 
they hud been wiser than we, and so determined 
that wo would proceed onwards without them. 

“ Where slmll wo go?” was tho next question. 

“ To Ur. Mann’s place,” suggested one. “Thore 
are plenty of flowers there.” 

So over the hill we scampered, to warm up our 
blood, and were soon at tho beautiful country sent 
mentioned. By this time, thu feet of our two young 
ladies were as completely saturated as if they hnd 
been dipped in water, and (heir drosses nicely drag¬ 
gled. Boldly clambering tho fence, after trying tho 
gate and flnding it securely fastened, wo were pro¬ 
ceeding in hot liasto for a cluster of lilac bushes, 
when our courso wqs suddenly arrested by tho ap¬ 
parition of a man carrying a gun, which he imme¬ 
diately proceeded to lovol at us with as much cool¬ 
ness as if wo had been so many birds. The run¬ 
ning, screeching, and tumbling that immediately 
took placo among tho girls of our small party, it was 
painfully amusing to see and hear. As for us males, 


we retreated as deliberately and with as much d'g» 
nity as the occasion would permit. 

No lives were lost; but Mary Weston camo off 
minus a shoe. On discovering this, I recrossed the 
fence to go in search of the missing article; upon 
seeing which, tho man with tho gun brought his 
instrument once more to his shoulder. Tho girls 
screamed, and I paused. 

“ Off with you!” cried ho of the gun, authori¬ 
tatively. 

" One of the ladies has lost her shoe,” I cried back. 

" I don’t care I Cloar out I” was returned 

" Confound it! The lady must have her shoo 1” 1 
responded, beginning to feel ratlior angry. 

“Clear out, or I’ll shoot,” was answered to this. 

"Shoot and bo hanged to you!” said I, advancing. 

Tho man swore, and blustored, and threatened; 
but my blood was up, and so I paid no more atten¬ 
tion to him. Tho sequel was, I found tho slipper, 
and ho didn’t shoot. I learned, from pretty good 
authority, afterwards, that his gun was not loaded. 

" Oh dear, let’s go homo!” sighed tho poor girls, 
who wore in a sorry condition. 

"Not until wo get somo flowers. It will never 
do to return until we get our May flowers,” ob¬ 
jected we. 

So, after some persuasion, we induced our young 
ladies to go with us over to tho York road, and along 
that turnpike for about a quarter of a mile, when a 
nice littlo garden, with its clusters of lilac and 
snowball bushes, and its beds of daffodils and cro¬ 
cuses met our eager eyes. A large barn hid, at one 
point of tho road, tho neat dwelling from view, and 
from this point it was decided that we should make 
an cntranco and abstract from tho garden a few 
floral treasures to prevent them wasting their sweet¬ 
ness on tho desert air. While the girls stood on tho 
roudsido, wo were to commit our depredations. 

I entered first, and proceeded noiselessly for the 
lilac bushes, while my companion made his wuy to 
where a fow garden flowers were peeping forth. 
With one oyo upon a portion of the dwelling in 
view, und the othor on the liluc bushes, I went on 
millions!)’, and soon guined tho place I sought. 
Unmolested, I broko oil' large bunches of flowers. 
Just ns I was about moving away, I was startled by 
a heavy bark and deep growl at a short distance; 
and, glancing in that direction, I was not very agree- 
| ably affected at seeing a savage-looking bull-terrier 
| approaching with eager bounds. 

} You may bo sure that no grass grew under my 
I feet ns I hurried back tov’ards a place of safety. 
> At every step, the dog gnined on mo, his fierce 
"Bow, wow, wow!” startling tho echoes for a 
quarter of a mile around. 

I I quickened my paco. Tho fcnco was near, but 
< tho dog was only a few feet bohind. Just as I laid 

I my hands on this welcome barrier, the savage beast 
drovo his teeth into ono of my legs. A single bound 
und I was in tho road; but in tho dog’s mouth wns 
a long strip of blood-stained cloth, which he hud 
to ru from my nether garments. 
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You need not suppose wo lingered long in that 
particular location. Tho girls were as much fright¬ 
ened as before, while I was bleeding and in pain. 
As soon as we had retired to a safe distance from 
the scene of this last adventure, we paused, in order 
that I might bandage with handkerchiefs my lace¬ 
rated limb, and uiso hide, while doing this, the fear¬ 
ful rent which my pantaloons had sud'cred. 

In the excitement of tho moment, I had dropped 
my lilacs; so we were still without our May flow¬ 
ers. Up to this time tho sun had not shown his 
welcome face, and tho air was still loaded with fog. 
And now tho rain began to come down in a fino, 
penetrating mist. 

Slowly, silently, and sorrowfully we were moving 
back towards the city, when tho young man who 
was in company stopped suddenly, and said— 

“ Can’t go back in this way. Camo out for flow¬ 
ers, and don’t mean to return without them. Never 
liko to bo beat.” 

“Tliero are some dogwood flowers,” I remarked, 
pointing to a tree standing at somo distance on tho 
edge of u wood. 

“As good ns anything olso. Flowers aro flow¬ 
ers!” and away ho started. 

In no very pleasant frame of body or mind, we 
stood awuiting his return, wliilo tho falling rain 
increased. 

At last, each of us possessed a branch well 
covered with whito dogwood blossoms, tho crown¬ 
ing glory of our Maying expedition; and, with these 
our trophies, turned our faces homo ward, and pushed 
forward with a right good will. 

Shall I describe our appcnranco? No; I will 
leavo that to your fruitful imagination, and that will 
tell you that we cut a figure. 

Uncrossing the bridge, we hurried forward, the 
driving rain falling faster and fuster, and penetrating 


pur garments deeper and deeper. At thb mill, just 
beyond tho bridge, two lads espied us in our sorry 
plight—I limping upon my bandaged and bloody leg, 
and the girls holding up their draggled skirts, whilo 
each ono of us clutched a branch of dogwood 
covered with blossoms. 

11 Look, Hill!” cried ono of Iheso young scamps; 
" look! look!” 

“Ila! ha!*’ roared tho ono called Bill; "ha! ha! 
been a Maying!" 

"All that for dogwood flowers!” said the first 
speukor. “ They must loro flowers, Bill!” 

" IIo! ho!” laughed Bill, in response to this. 

As fast as possiblo hurried wo by Iheso young, 
unscrupulous critics, and wero soon on tho verge of 
tho hill overlooking the city, where wo paused for n 
moment. 

“Well Bnid—all this for dogwood flowers!” I 
muttered between my teeth, tossing my May blooms 
from mo with an air of contempt. 

Silently my companions followed my example, 
and then wo silently resumed our journoy. By this 
timo wo were completely drenched with rain. 

Over all tho particulars of our entrance into tho 
city, permit mo to draw a veil. They might aniuso 
you a little, but I rather think I will leave them 
untold. 

“ All this for dogwood blossoms!” said I to Mary 
Weston, ns I parted with her at her own door. Sho 
smiled faintly, ami glided from my viow. 

"All this for dogwood blossoms!” I sighed, as 1 
entered my own chamber, and proceeded to reuiovo 
my wet and torn clothing, and to oxamino my bitten 
leg. Tho wound, though it bled a good deal, was 
not as serious as 1 had thought. Still, it was bud 
enough to cause a temporary lameness. 

I have never been a Maying sinco. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

What Is the reason of this terrible summons t 

Othello . 

It was not very long niler tho house had become 
quiet, that tho faithful Bacchus might hnva been 
seen entering tho chamber of Singleton, or, as wo 
shall continuo to call him for a time, the captain 
of loyalists. IIo remained some time in counsel 
with tho lattor; and, at length, the two emerged 
together from tho room. But they cutno forth in 
utter darkness, invisiblo to each other, and only sc- 
euro in their movements by their equal familiarity 
with tho several localities of tho house. Wo may 
mention that Furness had not sought his conch when 
ho separated from Katharine Walton. Ho was now 
nrmed to tho teoth, with sword and pistol; his hunt¬ 
ing horn suspended from his neck, and his whole 
appearance that of one ready for (light or action. 
Bacchus soon left his side, und our partisan awaited 
him in the great passage of tho hall. But a little 
limo hnd elapsed when the negro rejoined him. 
They then let! tho house togethor, and disappeared 
among the sliado trees which surrounded it on ovory 
side. 

An hour might have elapsed after their departure, 
when the silence of midnight was broken by the 
singlo blast of n horn, apparently sounded at some 
distance. This was echoed by another thut seemed 
to issuo from tho front nvumio of tho dwelling. 
Both avenues, front and rear, had been occupied, in 
part, by tho detachment which had accompanied tho 
commandant frpm Dorchester, and which was justly 
supposed fully equal to his protection and objects. 
But tho forco which, concentrated, would have been 
adequate to those purposes, was not sufficient to 
cover tho vast extent of woods which encompassed 
tho dwelling; and his men, when scattered, were 
really lost amidst tho spacious forest-area of which 
“The Oaks” constituted tho contra. Distributed at 
certain points, as guards and sentinels, however 
well disposed, there were still long stretches of 
space and thicket which the detachment failed to 
cover; through tho avenues of which a subtle scout, 
familiar with tho region, might easily pick his way, 
unseen and unsuspeoted, under cover of the night. 


Tho Scotch officer on duty for the night, a Captain 
McDowoll, was circumspect and vigilant; but he 
was ignorant of tho neighborhood, and, without nny 
inferiority of intelligence or neglect of duty, had 
failed to dispose his little forco to tho best advan¬ 
tage. But he was wakeful; and the sound of tho 
midnight and mysterious horn had aroused him to 
every exercise of vigilance. Another signal fol- 
’ lowed from another quarter, which, offer a brief 
pause, was echoed from a fourth; and our worthy 
captain of tho guard began to fancy that his little 
forco was entirely surrounded. Ho at once pro¬ 
ceeded to array and bring his separate squads to¬ 
gether ; keeping them as much as possible perilu, 
and in preparation for all events. We need not 
follow him in his operations, satisfied that, awaken¬ 
ed to a sense of possible danger, ho is the man to 
mnko tho best disposition of his resources. 

It was in the moment when Balfour’s sleep was 
of the profoundost character, that Crudcn, followed 
by his whito servant, both armed, but very imper¬ 
fectly dressed, bolted headlong into the chamber of 
the sleeping commandant. Ho heard nothing of the 
intrdsion. Ho was in a world very far away from 
that in which he was required to play his part—a 
world in which his dreams of delight wpre singu¬ 
larly mixed with those of doubt; in which visions of 
boundless treasure were opened to his sight, but de¬ 
nied his grasp—a pale, spectral form of nn ancient 
lady rejoioing in a beard, always passing bctwcon 
him and llio object of his desires. There were 
oilier visions to charm his eyes, in which tho Iron- 
| sure took the shapo of a beautiful young woman; 

1 while tho obstaclo (lint opposed his approach was 
; that of a fierce rebel, breathing rago and defiance, 

| whom his fancy readily conceived to bo no other 
than tho insurgent father of Kuthurine Walton. 
With a brain thus filled with confused and conflict¬ 
ing objects, and not altogether freo from tho effects 
of that torpifying nostrum upon which ho had re¬ 
tired, tho events in progress, in his actual world, 
howover startling, niado little or no impression upon 
his senses. Tho tioiso that filled his ears was asso¬ 
ciated happily with tho incidents in his dreaming 
experience, and this failed entirely to arouse him to 
external consciousness. 
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“He sleeps like nn ox,” cried Cruden, as he held 
the candle above the sleeper, and shook him roughly 
by the shoulder. 

“Ha! ho! there! Wlmt would you bo after? 
Will you deny mo ? Dare me ? Do you think that 1 
will give it up—that I feur your sword, you infernal 
rebel, or your-Eh! whut!”—opening his eyes. 

The rough ministry of the commissioner of con¬ 
fiscated estates at length promised to bo effectual. 
The incoherent speech of the dreamer began to ex¬ 
hibit signs of a reluming faculty of thought. 

“Whut! Cruden! you! What tho devil’s tho 
matter?” 

“ Do you not hear? The devil seems to bo tho 
matter indeed!” 

“ Hear! What should I hear?” 

“Whut! do you not hear? There’s uproar 
enough to rouse all the seven sleepers, 1 should 
think.” 

“ And so there is! What is it?” 

“Rouse up, und get yourself dressed. There is 
a surprise, or something liko it.” 

With the aid of Cruden and his servant, the com¬ 
mandant was soon upon his feot, rather submitting 
to be put into clothes and armor than greatly suc¬ 
coring himself. His faculties were still bewildered, 
but brightening with the rise and full of the noises 
from without. These were such as might naturally 
be occasioned by the surprise of a post, at midnight, 
by an enemy—the rush and shout of men on horse¬ 
back, Ike blast of bugles, and occasionally the sharp 
percussion of tho pistol-shot suddenly rising above 
tho general confusion. It was not long before Bal¬ 
four was ready. With sword and pistol in hand, 
accompanied by Cruden similarly equipped, ha now 
made his way out of the chamber to the front en¬ 
trance of the house, in which quarter the greatest 
uproar seemed to prorail. When there, and stand¬ 
ing in tho open air under the light of the stars, they 
could more distinctly trace the progress of the noise. 
It seemed to spread now equally away to tho river, 
on tho route below, and in the rear of tho mansion, 
making in a westorly direction. They had not well 
begun making thoir observations, uncertain in which 
direction to turn their Btcps, when they suddenly 
beheld a lithe and active figure darting from tho 
thicket in tho roar, and making toward them. Tho 
stranger was at once challenged by Cruden, and 
proved to bo our loyalist captain, Fumoss. Ho, too, 
carried sword and pistol ready in his grasp; and his 
voice and tnannor wero those of ono eager and ex¬ 
cited by tho fray. Ho seemed no ways surprised by 
their appearance, however much Ihoy may havo 
been at his. 

“ Rather moro scared than hurt, I reckon, colo- 
nol,” was his frank and ready salutation. “How 
long have you been out?” 

“ Only this moment,’' was tho answor of Balfour. 
« But what’s tho matter?” 

“ There's no tolling exactly. Everything seems 
to have becomo wild without a reason. 1 was 
roused from as sweet a sleep as I ever tasted, by 


the ringing of a horn in my very ears—so it seemed 
to me. And then there was another horn answering 
to that; then, after a little while, there was a shout 
and a Imlloo, and the rush of one horse and then 
unothcr, and then a score of pistol-shots. With 
that, I put out to sco what was the matter, and what 
was to lie done, and followed in the direction of the 
noise; but I could find out nothing, got bewildered 
in tho woods, and, in beating about for an opening, 
I henrd u rush not far oft’. Now, says I, I lie enemy 
is upon mo; and 1 braced myself up for a hard fight 
as well as I could. I heard the bush break suddenly 
just before me, and I called out. No answer; but, 
as the bush moved, I cracked away at it with a 
pistol-shot, and soon heard a scamper. It proved 
to be an old cow, who was evidently more alarmed 
than anybody else. She moved ofT mighty brisk 
after tliut; but it’s ten to one she carries the mark 
of my bullet. I was so nigh to her that I could not 
well havo missed.” 

"And this is all you know, Captain Furness?” 

“ Pretty much all! I havo only seen two or three 
of the troopers, and they seemed so much disposed 
to send their bullets at me, that I have tried to steer 
clear of them. They are gone out mostly some¬ 
where to tho west; but they know tho country bet¬ 
ter than I do, for I’ve quite lost my reckoning where 
1 am." 

At this moment, the clatter of a horseman, at a 
hard gallop, awakened tho curiosity of all p'arties 
anew. lie emerged from the rear avenuo to tho 
dwelling, and soon alighted before Balfour. He was 
a sergeant, and a pretty old one, dispatched by the 
captain of tho guard to satisfy tho doubts and in¬ 
quiries of his superior. But his information was 
very meagre. It amounted only to this—that there 
Imd been an alarm; that tho post had been appa¬ 
rently threatened on evory sido at different times; 
that bugles had been sounded, seemingly as signals, 
but that they had seen no human enemy, and had 
found nothing living within their circuit but them- 
solves and a drove of milch cattlo. Still, somo of 
the men had reported the sound of horse’s feel, as 
of a considerable party of mounted men; and, as 
they insisted upon tho report, tho captain had deemed 
it advisable to push the search in tho direction which 
tho enemy had been described as having pursued. 
This was all that he could say. He eyed our loyal¬ 
ist captain ratlior closely during the recital, and at 
length said— 

" Was it you, sir, I mot ofT here in tho south, 
beating nliout tho bushes?” 

“ I reckon it was, sorgeant; and, if 1 hadn’t been 
quick enough, your pistol-shot wouldn’t hare loft 
mo much chaneo of answoring you now. ’Twas 
tho narrowest escape I over hud.” 

“And why didn't you answor?” 

“For tho best of reasons. You asked for tho 
word, and I knew nothing about it. But I'll lake 
good care never to volunteer again whan there’s a 
surprise, without getting proper information before- 
hand.” 
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The sergeant looked Tor a moment steadily at the 
captain of loyalists. Ila was a shrewd, keen, almost 
white-headed soldier, and the gaze of his light bine 
eye was fixed and penetrating, as if he referred to 
this scrutiny as a last test for resolving his doubts; 
but the appearance of Furness was singularly com¬ 
posed and nonchalant. IIo did not appear to 
regard himself as an object of watch, or doubt, or 
inquiry at all. The soldier seemed at length satis¬ 
fied ; and, touching bis cap rovcrcnlly, suid to Bal¬ 
four— 

“ It's all right, colonel?" 

" Yes, sergeant, that will do. Remount, and 
hurry back to Captain McDowell. Tell him to dis¬ 
continue this chase. He may only find himself in 
some cursed ambush. Let him return, and resume 
his station. We shall hear his full report in the 
daylight.” 

The sergeant bowed, and canteicd off in a mo¬ 
ment. 

"It seems you had a narrow escape, Captain 
Furness," said Balfour, with more of respectful 
consideration in his manner than had usually marked 
bis deportment when addressing the loynlist. 

" Yes, indeed, colonel; a much narrower cscapo 
than a man bargains for at the hands of his friends.” 

"But it was all a mistake, captain.” 

" True; but it’s a mighty small consolation, with 
a bullet through one’s brains or liody, to bo told that 
the shot was mennl for a very different person.” 

" Never inind, captain—n miss, ns your own peo- 
plo say, is as good as n milo. It is something gained 
for you that wo have had such excellent proof of 
your vigilance and courago in his majesty’s cause. 
Futuro favors will heal past hurls.” 

Ho was yet speaking—all the parties standing 
grouped, at tho southern or chief cntranco of tho 
building, und partly within tho hall—usually called, 
in the south, tho passage, generally as, in largo 
dwelling-houses, running through tho centre of the 
building—when the door in tho rear was heard to 
creak upon its hinges. Cruden, who at this mo¬ 
ment was within tho passage, though near tho 
southern cntranco and the rest of tho group, turned 
instantly, and beheld a female figure which had just 
entered. Ho could distinguish no features, sinco tho 
only light within tho apartment was afforded by an 
unsnuffed candle, which had been set down by his 
servant on tho floor when hurrying from Balfour’s 
chamber—tho light used by the party without being 
a common lantern. At first, a vague remembrance 
of Balfour’s ghost of the landgravine passed through 
Crudcn’s brain; but he was of an intellect too stolid 
to sufier him long to remain undor the delusion*of 
his fancies. He at once conjectured that this female 
must be Katharino Walton or her aunt; and, in 
cither case, he associated her appearance, at this 
hour and undor these circumstances, with the yet 
unaccounted for alarms of the night. His cupidity 
promptly suggested that the plate, which had been 
the object of his search already, was even now in 
course of biding or removal; and, with Ibis conjec¬ 


ture, his decision was as eager and his performance 
as impetuous as that of tho young lover hurrying 
his virgin fuvorito to tho altar. With a bound, 
scarcely consistent with the dignity of his official 
station and tho mnssivo dimensions of his person, 
he darted across tho passage, and grappled Ilia stron¬ 
ger by tho wrist. 

“Ifo; there: the light—bring tho light. Balfour, 
I fancy I liavo captured your ghost.” 

Our commissioner of confiscated estates did not 
perceive that, just behind his captive, and about to 
enter the door afior her, was the sooty face of Bac¬ 
chus. Tho darkness favored tho cscapo of the ne¬ 
gro, who, crouching quietly without, waited his 
opportunity to enter tho hall unseen. 

"What means this violence, Colonel Cruden?” 
was the calm inquiry niado by Katharine Walton, 
in tho most sereno and gentle accents. Meanwhile, 
Balfour and our captain of loyalists had hastened to 
tho group at tho summons of tho excited Cruden. 
It was with a difficult effort that Singleton could 
suppress his emotions, and subduo tho feeling that 
prompted him to seize tho commissioner by tho 
throat and punish him for tho brutal grasp which ho 
had set upon the woman of his heart; but the peril 
of his situation compelled his forbearance, however 
unwilling, and stifled tho passion working in his 
soul, however violent. But his hand more than 
onco wrought as if working with his dagger; and, 
with clenched teeth, ho found himself compelled 
repeatedly to turn away from tho scene and puco 
the hall in an excitement which was scarcely to bo 
repressed. Kalhuriiio Walton repeated her demand 
of hor assailant, in accents, however, so firm and 
calm, as only to increase his indignation. 

“What means Ibis violence, mudum, indeed? 
What means this uproar, this alarm, mudum, at this 
unseasonable hour of the night? Why are you 
horo, lot mo ask you, and habited ns if for a journey? 
Look, it is clear she bus been abroad—her bonnet 
\ and clothes are wet with the dew. Answer, Miss 
: Walton—what has carriec’ you out at this hour? 
; Where have you been? What have you been doing? 
; Speak—you do not answer.” 

"And if you were to subject my neck, sir, to a 
; grasp as vice-like as that which you hold upon my 
; wrist, you should reccivo no answer from my lips, 
I unloss at my porfecl pleasure,” was tho reply of tho 
I maiden. 

| "Hal dtf you defy mo?” 

; •• I scorn you, sir! Release mo, sir, if you would 

; not subject yourself to tho scorn of all those who 
| hear of this indignity.” 

| Singloton could no longer avoid interposition; but 
I ho maintained tho character which he bad assumed. 
I Coming forward, ho said— 

I “Thai’s right, colonel; I don’t seo why a wonmn 
| shouldn’t bo made to speak out, in war-times, just 
| tho samo as a man. I’vo seen the thing tried before. 
Thoro was a woman up in our parts tliut bid her 
husband away, and Major Tatom burnt a hole in hor 
tongue to make her speak. If you want help now, 
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colonel, just you say tlio word, and I reckon that 
both or us together can bring this young woman to 
hor senses.” 

Cruden turned fiercely upon tlio s|>cnkur, ns ho 
ruthor tiling tlio maiden from his grasp than released 
her. The oiler of help, in such a performance as 
Ihut in which I 10 wus engaged, was a sufficient re¬ 
flection—though apparently very innocently mudo— 
upon the brutulity of tlio action. 

Your ussislunce will be asked when it is desired, 
sir,” was the angry answer. 

“O yes, I reckon; but, you see, I’ve been a sort 
of volunteer once already to-night, and I’m always 
ready to help his majesty’s officers in time of 
trouble.” 

11 Miss Walton,” said Balfour, with a sort of se¬ 
vere courtesy, ■< you nro awaro that tlio circum¬ 
stances in which you appear to-night are exceedingly 
suspicious.” 

“ Certainly, sir; I am seen in full dress in my 
fathor’s dwelling at midnight. Heretofore, sir, I 
have been accustomed to net my pleasure in this 
house. I am painfully reminded that I have othor 
and less indulgent tnasturs. It must not surprise 
you that I am slow to recognize or understand my 
new responsibilities.” 

“ Wo nro certainly in authority here, Miss Wal¬ 
ton; but without any desire of subjecting you to 
any painful or personal restraint, or coercion.” 

“ The bonds of your colleague, sir, are nn excel¬ 
lent commentary upon your forbcnruncc. I confess 
they aflbrd mo no grateful ideas of tlio liberty which 
1 am to enjoy in future. lint, as I have said, you 
are the masters here. Am I permitted to roliro?” 

■■Certainly, Miss Walton; but you will not think 
me unreasonable, if, in the morning, I shall ask you 
for nn explanation of present appcurunces. This 

ii 

Ha was interrupted by nn exclamation from Cru- 
den’s servant, at tlio southern entrance. All parlies 
turned at the interruption. 

“Tlicro seems to bo a great fire, colonel,” said 
tho servant. “ Look away yonder in Iho south.” 

Balfour and Cruden hastily joined him, and a smile 
of intelligence was interchanged lietween tho maiden 
and her lover. In the mean time, Bacchus soized 
tho opportunity quietly to make his way into tho 
hall. The party at the entrance was soon over¬ 
whelmed with conflictingspcculalions as to the con¬ 
flagration which now spread out magnificently before 
thoir eyes. 

" The woods nro on fire,” said Cruden. 

11 No,” was the reply of Balfour; 11 it is a house, 
rather. Miss Walton, pray oblige me—can you 
explain the nature of this firo?” 

Katharine smiled playfully. 

■■ 1 will give you no answer to any question, Colo¬ 
nel Balfour, to-night—if only to satisfy myself that 
tho coercion under which 1 labor docs not extend to 
my thoughts or speech. I presumo that, with an¬ 
other day, there will bo no mystery about any of 
the events of this night.” 


With these words, she disappeared. The oath of 
vexation was only half uttered on the lips of Balfour, 
when his eye caught sight of Bueelms, stretching 
forward furiously in the ruur of the loyalist. 

■■Hal fellow, Is it you? You, at leust, shall an¬ 
swer. Look, sirrah—what docs Ihnt fire incun?” 

I reckon it’s the rice-slacks, master, that’s a 
burning.” 

11 Tho rice-slacks!” exclaimed Cruden, in horror. 
“ The rice-stacks! tlio whole crop of rice—a thou¬ 
sand barrels or more! Whnt malignity! And 
could this young woman have been guilty of such a 
crime? Has she, in mere hatred to his majesty’s 
cause, wantonly set fire to a most valuublo property 
of hor own ?” 

■• Impossible!” replied Balfour. ■■ There has 
been an enemy about us: this was his object. Tho 
alarm was a real one. But wo must see if anything 
can be saved. Captain Furness, you have already 
given proof of your zeal to-night in his majesty’s 
cuttse. May I beg your further assistance? Wo 
will sound our bugles, and call in our squad. Mcan- 
whilo, let us hasten to tho spot. Tho stacks aro 
generally separato: while otto or more burn, wo 
may suve tho rest?” 

Thu idea was an absurd one, and proved suffi¬ 
ciently fruitless. Tho stacks were all on firo, and 
in great part consumed before the parties reached 
the spot. Tho hands that did the mischief left little 
to lie done; and Cruden groaned in the agony of his 
spirit, at a loss of profits which almost mado him 
forgetful of tho missing plato. But day dawns 
while ho surveys tho speelaclo; and the red flames, 
growing pnlo in Iho thickening light, play now only 
in fitful tongues and jets among the smouldering 
ashes of Iho ripened grain, gathered vainly from Iho 
sheaves of a bounteous harvest. 

■■ We must have a thorough examination into this 
business,” snidDulfotir, as he led Iho reluming party 
to tho dwelling. 


CIIAPTKK. X. 

Whnt! lurked ho then so near, and I not know ? 

One’s instincts still should counsel of the foe, 

Nor wait for vulgar evidcnco of sense! 

'Flint lie should tread about me as I slept, 

Mock at my sleep, nnd gird me! Oh! the shame! 

Hut I’ll pursue with vengeance !—The Old Halt. 

With the return to Ilia dwelling, Balfour nnd 
Cruden resumed the search into the secrets of the 
household, which, we havo seen, was begun, with 
doubtful results, during the previous night. Tito 
stores of wine provud satisfactory to the former; 
but the Flemish account, in most respects, which 
tho exploration yielded, greatly increased the ill- 
humor of the latter. Thu plate was nowhere visible; 
nnd certain reports, made by the captain on duly, 
in respect to tho affairs of the plantation, landed 
greatly to incrense the gravity ofboth these persons. 
But we need not anticipate their own development 
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of the various causes of gnovance. Enough to 
remark, in Ibis place, that, when descending tho 
stairs from the attic, where ho had been to exutnino 
into the condition of tho Madeira, und passing 
through iho great passage which was the scene of 
the most striking part of their laliors the previous 
night, tho eye of Balfour was arrested by the pic¬ 
tures upon the wall, or rather by the vacant panels 
which appeared among them. To his consternation, 
Iho portraits of both the rebel colonel and of tho 
ghostly landgravine, which he hud equally devoted 
to the flumes, had disappeared from their pluces. 

“ The devil!" he exclaimed to Crudun, pointing 
to the deficiency,‘ " we must have been overheard 
last night.” 

“How should it have been otherwise?” was the 
surly answer. " These chambers are occupied by 
the women, and you spoko os if yon meunt llmt 
they should hear everything. Willi a knowledge of j 
your purpose, they have defeated it; they Ituvo con- I 
trived to sectele the pictures.” 

“But I will contrive to find them!" was the an¬ 
grily expressed resolution of Balfour. » They shall 
not baffle me. They cannot have carried litem far, 
and they shall burn still. Prayers shall nut suvo 
them.” 

“ Let me. counsel you first to send oil' the women to 
the city. Make no stir till you have got rid of them." 

“ You are right; but I shall take leuve to exatiiino 
them first, touching the orents of lust night.” 

“Bay nothing of your own purposes while doing 
so,” said Cruden. “ We Ituvo probably already 
taught them quite too much. You might have burnt 
tho portraits of the old woman and the reltcl, without 
a word, but for that unnecessary threat lust night.” 

“And would I have seen tho portraits, or had any 
occasion to speak of them, but for your confounded 
impatience to look after Iho silver? In all probabili¬ 
ty, the occasion and the warning have liecn seized 
for carrying that away as well ns the pictures.” 

“ I atn afraid it was gono long before. Ilut that 
idea of burning the picluros might liuve Inuglit these 
malignanls what to do with the rice. But it is too 
Into now for retort and recrimination; and hero 
centos the captain of loyalists.” 

Furness came to tho foot of the stairs and met 
thorn. 

“ The young lady tells mo that breakfast is waiting 
for you, gentleman.” 

" The young lady?" exclaimed Balfour, eyeing 
tho partisan keenly "So, you liuve been talking 
with Iter, eh ?” 

“Why, yes,” replied tho other, with n manner of 
rare simplicity. “ I somehow lagan to feel ns if I 
could cat a bit afierthe run, and hurry, und confusion 
of the night; so i pushed into the dining-room, look* 
Ingout fortho commissary. I met tlm young womnn 
there, and had a little talk with her; and breakfast 
was just then beginning to make its up|amruuce.” 

" What had she to say uboul this ofl'uir of last 
night ?" demanded Cruden. 

“Mighty little: sho seems rather shy to speak. 


But sho don’t look as if there had been any alarm. 
She’s as cool as a cucumber, if not so green.” 

“ You are a wit, Captain Furness,” grimly re¬ 
marked Cruden, as tho three walked together into 
the breakfast-room. # 

Hero they found tho excellent aunt and her niece, 
evidently wailing for thoir uninvited guests. In tho 
rigid and contracted features of the former, so dif¬ 
ferent from their amiublo expression of tho pre¬ 
vious ovening, might be traced the countur influences 
produced upon hor mind by what sho laid heard, 
during their midnight conference, of the irreverent 
allusions to herself of tho commandant ol Charles¬ 
ton. But the faco of Katharine was as placid as if 
sho had enjoyed tho most peaceful and unbroken 
slumbers—as if there had been nothing to nflect her 
repose, her peace of mind, or to annoy her with 
apprehensions either of the present or the future. 
Indeed, there was a buoyant something in her coun¬ 
tenance and manner which declared for a feeling of 
exhilaration, if not of triumph, prevailing in her 
bosom. The breakfast-table exhibited Iho most 
ample cheer, and all was grace and neatness in the 
di-pluy. The ladies took their seats, aller a brief 
salutation, and the guests immediately followed 
their example. 

It was Iho purpose of Balfour to forbeur all sub- 
! jeets of annoyance until after the repast; but he was 
I not permitted to be thus forbearing. He hnd scurcely 
[ commenced eating, before the captain of the guard 
’ requested to sec him at the enlranee. Excusing 
| himself, with somo impatience, he went out; and 
| rotqrncd, utter a brief interval, with quite an in¬ 
flamed countenance. 

“ Miss Walton,” said ho, “ are you aware that all 
tho negroes of your fnllior havo disappeared from 
the plantation?” 

“ 1 have hoard so, sir,” quietly replied the Indy. 

“Heard so, Miss Walton? And who could have 
presumed to carry them off without your permis¬ 
sion ?" 

“ No one, I fancy, sir, unless nty fiithcr himself.” 

“ Your fulltor himself! What! do you know that 
ho ordered their depurturo?” 

“ I presumed so, sir. They would hardly have 
gono unless he hnd dono so.” 

“ And whither have they gone?" 

“Ah, now, sir, you demand much more than I 
can answer.” 

“And when did thoy leave Iho place?” 

“Nor can I answer that, exactly. 1 have reason 
to think some hours before your arrival.” 

“ You know of our coming, then?” 

“Not a syllable. My father may have dona so; 
and I myself thought it not improbable.” 

“ It was in anticipation of our visit, then, I am 
to understand, that you have conveyed nwuy—your 
father, 1 mean—all the movable valuables of your 
plantation and household; your negroes, horses; 
your plate, silver, and-” 

Thu maiden unswered with a smile. 

“ Nay, sir, but your questions seem to lead to 
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odd suspicions of the purpose of your visit. How 
should we suppose that the presence of his majesty’s 
officers should be hurtful to sueh possessions?” 

« No evasion, Miss Walton, if you please,” was 
the interruption of Cruden. 

“ It is not my habit, sir, to indulgo In evasions of 
any Bort. I rather comment on an inquiry than re* 
fuse to answer it. X note it as singular only, that 
bis majesty’s officers, high in rank and renowned in 
service, should suppose that their simple approach 
should naturally cause the riches of a dwelling to 
take wings and fly. In regard to ours, such as they 
are—our plato, money, and jewels—it gives mo 
pleasure to inform you that they disappeared long 
before your presence was expected. My father, 
some time ago, adopted a very new and unusual 
sort of alchemy. Ho turned his gold and silver into 
baser metals—into iron and steel, out of which 
lances, and bayonets, and broadswords Imre been 
manufactured; and these have been circulating 
umong his majesty’s officers and soldiors quite as 
freely, if less gratefully, than if they had been gold 
and silver.” 

“Well,” exclaimed the loyalist captain, with n 
rare abruptness, " if the young wonmn doesn't talk 
the most downright rebellion, I don’t know what it 
is she means to soy.” 

Balfour looked towards him with a ghastly smile, 
which hod in it something of rebuke, however; 
and the risible muscles of the fair Katharino could 
scarcely bo subdued as she listened to the downright 
language of her lover, and watched the countenance, 
expressive of tho most admirable simplicity and 
astonishment, with which he accompanied his 
words. Bnlfour resumed:— 

“My dear Miss V/nllon, you are a wit. His 
majesty’s officers are indebted to you. But the busi¬ 
ness is quite too serious with us for jest, however 
amusing it may seem to you. Wo havo too much 
at stnko for fun-” 

“And I hnvenothing at stake, sir, I supposo!” she 
abruptly replied, the moisture gathering in her eyes; 
“a homestead overrun with a foreign soldiery; a 
family tom asunder, its privacy invaded, its slaves 
scattered in flight, and the head of the house in 
exile, und threatened with butchery. Oh. sir, I 
certainly hnve more reason for merriment than ran 
be tho case with you !" 

"I did not mean that, my dear young lady. I 
did not menu to give you pain. But you must see 
that I am hero ns the agent of my sovereign, nnd 
sworn that nothing shall divert mo Horn my duties. 
I am compelled, however unwillingly, to ask you 
those questions, as I must report on nil tho fuels to 
tny superiors. I Ix-g that you will not hold me 
accountable for the simple performance of a duly 
which I dure not avoid.” 

" Proceed, sir, with your questions.” 

“ I’ll thunk you, ma’am, for another cup of that 
coffee,” said the captain of loyalists, pushing tho 
cup over to the stately aunt. 

“ Miss Walton, do you know by whose orders tho 


rice-stacks were consumed last night, and who was 
the agent in tho work ?” 

“ I have reason to believe that my futlior ordered 
thoir destruction. Of the particular hand by which 
tho torch was applied, I can tell you nothing.” 

“ But you know ?’’ 

" No, sir, I do not.” 

“ There were certain pictures removed from the 
walls of the gallery above stairs, during the night ?” 
“Which you had sentenced to tho flumes, sir?” 

“ You overheard us, Miss Walton.” 

“ I did, and resolved that you should bum me as 
soon. I had them removed, sir. For this, I only 
am responsible.” 

“ You had ? Pray, Miss Walton, who was your 
agent in this business ?” 

"I answer you,sir, the more willingly, ns I re¬ 
joice to lieliovc that he is now entirely boyond your 
reach. Sir—Colonel Balfour—to spare you tho ne¬ 
cessity for further inquiries, let me assure you that 
the only person having any right to dispose of Colo¬ 
nel Walton’s property, as has been done, was the 
very person who did exeroiso this right. It was by 
his act that our plato has disappeared, our negroes 
and horses withdrawn from tho estate, tho rice fired 
in Ilia stack, and the pictures removed.” 

" You do not mean-" 

" Yes, sir, I do mean that Colonel Walton him¬ 
self had the rice fired last night; nnd it was by his 
direction, though at my entreaty, that tho portraits 
were removed.” 

“ But ho did this through tho hands of others. 
Miss Walton, you were abroad last night, in tho 
very hour of confusion nnd alarm. I demand of 
you, as you hopo for indulgence at the hands of bis 
majesty, to declare wlint agent of your father did 
you sec ill Ate execution of theso acts?” 

“ No agent, sir. I saw my father himself! To 
I him the portraits were delivered, and under his eye 
were the torches applied to tho rice-stacks.” 

Balfour and Cruden both bounded from their seals, 

; the former nearly drawing the cloth, cups, And 
| breakfast from the table. For a moment, ho regard- 
I cd tho features of Katharine Walton with a glance 
! of equal rage and astonishment. Slio, loo, had 
risen; ami her oyes met those of the commamlnnt 
with a calm smile, seasoned with something of tri¬ 
umph and exultation. The loyalist captain, meun- 
while, continued his somewhat protracted occupation 
of draining his codec cup. “ Ono stupid moment, 
motionless, stood” tho British officer. In tho next, 
Bnlfour cried aloud— 

“ Two hundred guineas for him who lakes tho 
rebel alive!” 

With this cry, ho rii-licd to the door of the house, 
where a sergeant was in wuiling. Katharine almost 
crouched ns she heard these words. Bite pressed 
her hand sjtasiiiorlictdly to Iter heart, and un expres¬ 
sion of keen ugony passed over her face. It was 
but an instant, however. Cruden had followed Bnl¬ 
four to tho door, and a single glnnee of intclligeneo 
between tho maiden anti her lover, served to re- 
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assure her. In the next instant, our partisan naa 
joined Bulfour in the courtyard. 

“ Colonol,” said ho, “if you're going to send out 
in pursuit of the rebel, I’m your man as a volunteer. 
I’d like to havo llio fingering of a couplo of hundred 
of llio real stuff as woli os unytliing I know.’’ 

“ Cuptain Furness, you will do honor to his ma¬ 
jesty’s service. I accept your offer.’’ 


In less than twenty minutes, the whole force of 
the British at the “ Oaks” was in keen pursuit; the 
supposed captain of loyulists taking the lead, in¬ 
trusted with a quasi command, and pursuing the 
chaso with an eagerness which charmed ull parlies 
equally with his energy and zeal. 

(To be continued.) 
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PLAYING- MOTHER. 

(Set Plate.) 


“ It’s just os you raiso them,” said Mr. Warner, 
in his dogmatic way. << I don’t bolievo in a boy's 
taking to a hammer and a girl to a doll, from on in¬ 
stinct of nature. Girls oro different because thoy 
aro educated differently. There is no other law in 
tho matter.” 

“ My experience,” said a lady, who mado ono of 
a little company numbering about half n dozen, and 
sho spoke in a quiet way, “ leads mo to a different 
conclusion. Each sex has a use in society pecu¬ 
liarly its own; and, from tho earliest childhood, 
impulses pointing Ihithorward may bo seen. Gentle, 
tender, qnd loving oro tho uses of woman, and for 
Iheso sho is fitted by nature. Ifardior, rouglior, 
bolder is man, because ho is designed for a different 
sphere of life. Tlio boy takos tho hammer, tho 
whip, or tiny othor plaything that is noisy, or calls 
for the oxercisc of strength and action; while the 
girl, ns naturally, busies herself with her doll, or 
her cups and saucers.” , 

“Simply,” replied Mr. Warner, "because you 
provido a hammer.and Whip for.tho one, and a dull 
for tho other.”' 

“ No,” returned tho lady, “ tho causo. lies deeper 
than this. It is radical. How is it with your own 
little Anna? Sno is hero 16 -day.” 

" She novor had a doll in her life, t will t$>t per- 
mitauitlhVthlifg io como into my nbuso. I wish to 
dovelop tho strength, hot thb woakness of her cha¬ 
racter.” And, as Mr. Warner spoko, ho throw a 
glance upon his wife, which said, plainly enough, 
“ This wouldn’t bo so, if you had your way.” 

“ Oh I" remarked the lady, “ then you are trying 
to warp her character to suit your own theory. You 
are not willing to let it develop naturally, and, as I 
would say, healthfully.” 

“ I wish to give it a strong and healthy develop¬ 
ment." 

'" Then it must grow from inward olomonts. If 
you warp it, as you aro certainly doing, you will 
weaken and deform, instead of producing beauty, 
health, and strength.” 


“ So you think,” said Mr. Warner, a little rudely. 
Opinionated then are very often rudo to ladies. 

“Yes, I- think so,” replied the lady, not Seeming 
to notico tho gOntlomnn’s manner. 

“Where is your dear little girl?” asked ono of 
the company, a little whilo alter, addressing Mrs. 
Warnor. 

“ Sho’s playing about the garden. I saw hor from 
the window a few minutes ago." 

“It would be a pleasant experiment,” said the 
lady with whom the child’s father had held tho con¬ 
troversy, " just to take a look after Anna, nnd seo 
what she is doing. I’ll warrant that the girl’s in¬ 
stincts aro predominant in her acts. You’ll not find 
hot 1 dragging up the flowors, nor throwing stones at 
the birds, nor even digging in the dirt.” 

“ You’ll probably find her racing about with tho 
boys,” said the father. 

“We’ll seo. Como!” And tho lady started for 
tho door. Tho company followed her out. Anna 
was not in the garden among the flowers, nor romp¬ 
ing with tho boys. 

“ Anna I” called the mother. They listened, and 
her sweet, young voice was heard faintly answer¬ 
ing. Guided by the sound, she was soon discovered 
by those in search of her. 

“What is sho doing?" asked Mr. Warner, who 
did not at first see her distinctly. 

df-PIpying mother I” replied tho lady with whom 
he had held the controversy. And siio spoko in a 
tone of triumph. 

“ Nonsenso I” said Mr. Wumer 

“ See for yourself.” 

“ Tho little witch I” exclaimed the father, affected 
with pleasure, in spite of himself, by what ne saw. 

Anna had found a cap, belonging to the lady at 
whoso house they were visiting, and, with this 
drawn upon her head, was nursing a rabbit with tho 
earnest fondness of a mother. 

The ladies caught tho happy child in their arms, 
and almost devoured her with kisses, whilo Mr. 
Warner escaped back into tho house, to re-arrange 
his forces for a new battle on his favorite hobby. 
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PREPARING FOR THE MAY PARTY. 

IT JRNNIB FORREST. 

(See Plate.) 


We wondor if tlicro ore many ladies who, on 
arriving at tho respectable ago of eiglilcen or 
twenty, liko to look buck upon tho roigu of panta¬ 
lettes and pinafores. Docs tho gay coquclto over 
pause in her brilliunt path to trace stop by step, 
from its flrst development, tho passion for conquest in 
which eho now indulges? Wo, to speuk of per¬ 
sonal reminiscence, can remember various occa¬ 
sions when tho same traits of charaator were dis¬ 
played among our young companions, that have 
sinoo marked them os Binooro or false, vain or tho 
reverse. 

Who knows but some bright oyos may light on 
this pogo that once danced with expectation of a 
May party at Elmwood? It was to bo a grand 
afluir, given by the grandmother of our school pci 
and plaything, Eloiso Dale, who passed all lior va¬ 
cations at tho great country-scat, which was tho 
admiration of the neighborhood for miles around. 
We children had heard various rumors of the mag¬ 
nificence of those rarely oponed drawing-rooms, tho 
blue Turkey carpets, tho curtains looped up with 
golden spoors, the heavy mahogany choirs, with tho 
crimson leather cushions, bound by glittering rows 
of brass-handed nails! There were pictures upon 
tho walls of tho ships Commodore Dale had com¬ 
manded when ho was but “ captain," and a modal 
of the 11 Constitution,” carefully enclosed in a glass 
csso, ornamented tho mantel. 

How wo envied Eloiso, who passed so much of 
her timo in this Jovoly home; and with what horror 
wo listened as sha said— 

“ Pooh! anybody might go in her place, if they 
liked. It was as dismal as evor could bo, with only 
grandmamma and her stilf old servants.’’ 

Hut "grandmamma” was wonderfully indulgont 
to tho little fairy, and invitations to "u May party.” 
in tho grounds at Elmwood, of which Eloiso, by 
general acclamation, was olccled queen, set all 
hearts dancing with expectation and delight. Wo 
wore rcceivod with all tho consideration due to such 
distinguished guests, and even those grand drawing¬ 
rooms wore placed at our disposal. Horo we as¬ 
sembled, an hour before our parents—also invited— 


were to arrive, that wo might form a grand proces¬ 
sion and go out to meet tiicm; and hero we were 
introduced to n lad whom Eloiso had never seen, 
Dulu Cuthbcrl, u young southerner, named for her 
grandpapa, who wus to go into the navy as soon as 
ho left school, and who was already manly beyond 
his years. 

An instant chango enmo over Miss Eloisc. Up 
to this time, her smiles had been lavished upon 
Henry Wcscott, a curly-haired, roguish little fellow 
we all sot down as belonging to her especially. But 
what was ho to this tall, graceful lad, who stood 
tlioro so gallantly with tho May polo, which wus 
crowned by an American (lag, as if lie hud already 
enlisted and was prepared to defend his colors to 
tho last. Indeed, this strange ornament to an ortho¬ 
dox May polo had been his own device; uml ho 
sliowud us how it could bo raised or lowered as 
necessity demanded. It was curious to watch 
Eloiso. Sho slipped her crown on tho head of se¬ 
rious Fanny Willis; and then, putting her finger up 
to her lip, sloio round by tho side of Henry, and 
stood directly in front of tho now comer. All 
eagerness, all attention, all coquetry were manifest 
in hor position and hor glance. Poor Harry! his 
sun was sot, for Dulo was ensnared as completely 
as his elders and bottors hnvo been by similar dc- 
vioos. IIo watched overy inovomcnt of Eloisc; ho 
danced with her, sang tho Star Spangled Banner for 
her, described tho uniform ho was so soon to wear, 
and grew eloquunt as ho spoke of naval victories of 
which ho had read. And tho little coquclto listened, 
and smiled, and applauded, much to grandmamma’s 
satisfaction as sho watched their growing intimacy, 
and to Harry’s fiorco displeasure when lie found 
himself quite deserted by tho lady of his choice. 

That was a hnppy day ! I wondor if Eloisc Dalo 
remembered it when, at Newport Inst summer, 
tho gay bello was introduced to Lioiilcnnnt Culh- 
bort, of tho good ship Nautilus, and left a band of 
lovers to despair nnd tho polka, to walk a whoto 
evening on tho piazza of tho hotel with the young 
ofilccr. Were llioy talking of tho moon and ocean 
musio all that wliilo? 
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SIGNS OF GENTILITY. 

A BOARDING-HOUSE SKETCH. 

BT TUB AUTHOR OT 11 MIS* BBBMRR 1 * VISIT TO COOVBR’l IiARDlSO,’ 1 AND “ B8T0RB AND ATTBR TUB FARTT.” 


Dinner was over in the fashionable boarding¬ 
house of Miss Pickup. Tho company, lately occu¬ 
pied in, the discussion of a very small cocoa-nut 
pudding, sundry blancs-mangcs, and the usual allow¬ 
ance of almonds and raisins, folded their respective 
napkins, and rose from tho table. 

"1 wish my purchases would come,” said tho 
pretty bride Mrs. Hopkins, as she leaned over her 
husband’s chair. She had followed the gentlemen 
to tho back piazza, where they wore lolling on cane- 
bottomed chairs and pulling at costly Havanas. 
Young Mr. Thompson usually kept them in oigars; 
lie had a brother in tho West India trade, who sup¬ 
plied him plentifully. " Thompson was such a 
good fellow!” said his friends. "As generous as 
a prince! They never minded accepting favors 
from Thompson; ho always seemed so grateful to 
you for using him.” A reputation for amabilily 
cost the unfortunate youth scvoral hundred dollars 
annually; but overy one must have some hobby, tho 
keeping of which proves expensive. 

" I wish Slowart sent out things earlier,” con¬ 
tinued Mrs. Hopkins; “I so want to show you 
some loves of cambric handkerchiefs I purchased 
there this morning.” 

11 You extravagant littlo woman!” returned her 
husband, laughingly; "you’ll ruin mo yet. What 
else did you throw away money on this morning?” 

" Why, nothing but some gloves. Wliito gloves 
soil bo easily, I was reduced to ono pair.” 

“ Then why did you not bring them home your¬ 
self, and bo done with it, if you wanted them eo 
much?” 

" Bring a bundlo through Broadway!” and Mrs. 
Hopkins clasped her delicate whito hands, and gave 
an appealing look, as much ns to say—" Can I be¬ 
lieve my own senses? Can it bo possible the man 
is in his right mind ?” 

Mrs. Jones, who also had a husband to look ntlcr, 
beckoned her sister, Miss Smith, to follow them. 
Thompson was suspected of having n secret attach¬ 
ment to this young lady, and she had been dying to 
get whore ho was again. Miss Smith camo tripping 
gracefully forward; and, noticing Mr. Hopkins’s 
look of consternatiun, hurriedly asked " what had 
happened.” 

"1 inquired why Matilda did not bring home her 
purchases from Stewart’s this morning—a package 
almost the size of a small book. She seems to be 
surprised at it,” replied Mr. Hopkins. 

" But who ever heard of such a thing I” 

" Who, indttd !” echoed Mrs. Jones, who had 


onco been a milliner’s girl, and many a time had 
carried bandboxes through the Bowery. Mr. Jones 
remembered the lime well, lie was then head 
clerk in a largo grocory store, and was attracted by 
her pretty fuco as she passed daily to her work. 
He married her, and they had prospered. Ho was 
now in an excellent wholesale business on tho 

wharves, and they boarded in-Square, tho other 

side of the city from their earlier associations. 
Mrs. Jones would have fainted at a discovery of 
what she had lieen; but, fortunately, tho Bowery 

was too remote from-Square for rumor to reach 

so far; and she took excellent care that "the places 
which once knew her” should be blessed with her 
presence as seldom as possible. 

“The idea," said Miss Smith, "of any lady 
bringing home her shopping!” 

“What elso have store boys to do?” responded 
Mrs. Jones, 

"But such a small package!” remonstrated Mr. 
Hopkins. 

“ Dono up in brown paper, I dare say," continued 
Mrs. Jones. "It isn’t the size* wo look at eo 
much.” 

" No, certainly not,” said her sister. 

“ Now, Arthur’’—(Mrs. Hopkins was very fond 
of her husband’s first name)—" now, Arthur, you 
wouldn't want your wife to demean herself by 
carrying a bundlo through the streets, like any— 
milliner’s girl?” 

Mrs. Jones winced. Mrs. Hopkins put her hand 
on her husband’s shoulder and looked appealingly 
into his face, with her large, brown, bcautiful'eyes. 
What man with human feelings could resist such a 
look! 

" I still protest, my dear Matilda, that I do not 
see the slightest objection to your doing so,” an¬ 
swered her husband, sturdily. “In fact, if I am not 
very much inistnken, I met you, not Inter than yes- 
: terday, near the Art Union, with a package in your 

| bund.” 

i “Oh, that was musio. One can bring home music, 
| you know.” 

; " Yes,” said Miss Smith; " a roll of music looks 

| so perfectly genteel. It announces that you can not 
| only play, but can also alford to get all the novelties 
| as they appear.” 

"Ah!” ejaculated Mr. Thompson. 

Miss Smith was tho vocalist of No. 20 - 

Square. She had all the new music, it is true; but 
it was usually paid for by Thompson, or his friend 
and room-mate, Mr. Cross. So sure as they joined 
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Miss Smith on Broadway, sha happened to remem¬ 
ber an errand at Firlh & Hall’s, or Jacques & Bro¬ 
ther’s music saloon. Of course, tbs gallantry of 
Messrs. Cross and Thompson would not allow the 
lady to pay for the trilles, particularly as it was so 
often discovered that she had forgolten her purse 
(“ how careless of her!’’) when the selections were 
rolled up. Sho thanked them with her sweetest 
smile; she played every bar of it for them in her 
)icculiar style. Thompson declared in confidence to 
Cross, that Laborde and Trufli were nothing to Miss 
Smith, so far ns execution was concerned. 

These gentlemen also felt in duty bound that 
Miss Smith should visit the opera, os often as she 
“ longed to hear Bcncdctti again,” or Laborde, now 
that she had returned from Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Jones must, of course, bo asked to chaperon her 
sister, and was so very good as never to disap¬ 
point them by having other engagements; white 
Mr. Jones, oxcollent fellow! stayed at homo and 
solaced himself with a few fine cigars (Thompson’s 
cigars) and a glass of brandy and water. Cross 
hnd the best brandy his fellow-boarders had ever 
tasted. He got it at wholesale prices from his 
cousin, of the firm of Schroder & Co., importers. 

But to return to the back piazza controversy. 
Mrs. Hopkins, upheld by Mrs. Jones and Miss 
Smith, maintained her ground stoutly. “What was 
to distinguish them from any vulgar people, from”— 
the Bowery, sho was going to say, but she had ob¬ 
jections best known to herself to alluding to that 
part of tho city when it could be avoided, so sho 
supplied “Greenwich Strcot,” to bo as far from 
tho dangerous secrot as possible. No, bundles were 
not to be carried by those who were not ashamed 
to give thoir address to a fashionable shopboy. 
Otherwise, out of two evils, that which might be 
considered least was to be chosen. 

Just then, Mrs. Hopkins directed the attention of 
the group to a plainly-dressed lady on the other side 
of the way. No. 20 being a corner house, the piazza 
blinds commanded a viow of- Place also. 

“ There goes Mrs. llowland,” said sho. 11 What 
n lovely bonnet she has on, though sho always 
dresses so plainly! Still you can see it is of the 
very best materials.” 

“ I don’t know what it is about her,” said Mr. 
Hopkins, warmly, “but sho always looks to me 
like an angel, or real lady, I mean—quite as scarce 
nn article, nowadays. And yet one never is struck 
by wlmt site lias on. I declare, Matilda, if sha is 
not carrying a parcel! Look. Yes, a parcel, Mrs. 
Jones, and not a roll of music, or a paper of pins, 
cither. Much more like yards of table-linen or 
flannel, from its sizo and shape.” 

Tho female part of tho conclave on the piazza of 
No. 20 were struck dumb. There was no appeal 
from so visible a fact. Mrs. Howland, the great 

lady of-Square, who need not sot foot on the 

pavement except to cross it to her carriage; who 
had servants enough for a small hotel, and was ac¬ 
knowledged to be a leader in “the innermost”— 


Mrs. Howland was actually walking when she 
could as woll ride, and carrying a brown paper 
parcel! 

Mrs. Hopkins looked at Mrs. Jones as if for ex¬ 
planation of this singular phenomenon. Her hus¬ 
band’s air of triumph was most provokingly felt by 
all of them. Not one had over hesitated to ac¬ 
knowledge the superiority of Mrs. Howland. Mrs. 
Jonos would have given half their income to be 
invited to one of her parties; and because she 
could not gel it, amused herself by sneering at those 
who did. She hnd, however, laid assiduous court 
to Mr. Newbold, the only gentleman in the house 
who visited Mrs. Howland, and dispensed to her 
friends innumerable bits of gossip—which he had 
accidentally furnished her with—as fresh from tier 
own experience and observation. Miss Smith was 
most enthusiastio in her admiration of their neigh¬ 
bor's household, from the baby tossed up and down 
before the nursery windows, to the servant lad, 
who did not wear a livery. This last, Miss Smith 
considered a great want of taste. 

Mrs. Hopkins shared in the general « hero-wor¬ 
ship,” and modeled her dress upon the ilowlund 
pattern. This accounts, in some measure, for tho 
exceedingly good taste usually visible in her toilet; 
though, to do the little lady justice, she was not 
wanting in tms particular. On the contrary, the 
great lady’s dress was the only thing which Mrs. 
Jones and sister did not approve of. They took 
care to show this by the deep flounces, fine feathers, 
and glittering silks in which they were arrayed. 

And now, Mrs. Howland, whom Ihoy all quoted, 
had actually been seen to enter her elegant mansion 
carrying a bundle I 

Mr. Nowbold had hitherto listened to the discus¬ 
sion in silence, partly because it amused him, and 
partly that he was a reserved, gentlemanly man, 
who did not choose to intrude his opinion; but now 
he come forward, and declared that it was by no 
means n solitary instance. Mrs. Howland often 
walked down towu without her carriage, and re¬ 
turned bringing her own purchases when they were 
not too largo. “I remember meeting her myself, 
ono morning”—(Mr. Hopkins gave him a grateful 
look as ha proceeded)—“ near the corner of Blceker 
Street, and offering to take a package from her. 
■No,’ said site, 'I would not trust it even to you. 
It’s a shade for Mr. Howland’s study lamp; and, if 
you were to break it, I have no lima to go back for 
another.’ I asked her why she had not ordered it 
sent homo. 1 Shopboys might bo as careless ns 
some other people,’ was her answer; ( and, besides, 
they hnvo enough to do running for people who are 
too grand to wait on themselves. Ouo of these 
persons amused mo very much this morning while 
I was selecting this shado. She purchased a shil¬ 
ling china figure, a very common affair, and small, 
as you may suppose; then, with the most matter- 
of-coursish air, asked to have it sent home a railo 
or so!' It’s an actual fact, though you may think 
it improbable; so you need not smile, Mrs. Jones.” 
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Alas! tho troubled smile expressed anything 
rather than a doubt of Mrs. Howland’s veracity; 
she was well aware of tho truth. She know that 
the very china figure in quostion ornamented the 
play-house of lior niece Ainanda Jones, and that it 
was none other than herself who hod ministered to 
the amusement of their exclusive neighbor. How 
could she bo expected to know who that woman in 
a drab Highland shawl and plain straw bonnet was, 
standing with her back to them too! She wondered 
if Mr. Nowbold know all the while that it was her, 
and had told the story purposely. But no; one glance 
u( tlmt quiet, serene face put such an idea to rest. 
For ull that, Mrs. Jones grew decidedly uncomfort¬ 
able. 

"For my part," added Mr. Newbold, "I am de¬ 
cidedly of the opinion that Mr. Hopkins has ex¬ 
pressed, and Mrs. Howland carries constantly into 
practice. No real lady should be above making 
herself useful in this world, whero there is so much 
for all to do. Mrs. Howland would not keep half 
the establishment sho has, but to plcaso her hus¬ 
band, who is somewhat fond of ostentation. 1 have 
often heard her say that, if it does no other harm, it 
is setting a bad example to those whose incomos 
will not afl'ord it, and who nevertheless rush into 
the same expenditure. Carrying a bundle may bo 
of very little importance in itself; but it is an ex¬ 
ample of tho hulplessness to which some of our 
ladies see fit to reduce themselves, for the sako 
of appearing able to alford anything. When a par¬ 
cel is not so largo as to inconvenience one, I should 
think it would bo preferable to bring it one’s self, 
and thus be secure against mistakes and delays.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by tho 
arrival of Mrs. Hopkins’s purchases from Stewart's. 
The littlo wife bluBhed as it was handed to hor, 
neatly tied up in fine wrapping-paper, and no larger 
than a small volumo. Mr. Newbold smiled good- 
naturedly, begged pardon of the ladies for having 
given them such a formidable impromptu lecture, 
and walked away. 

"Bah! what a pity he hadn’t been a clergyman!” 
said Mr. Thompson, contemptuously. He could not 
bear to see Miss Smith looking so " cut down” as 
she did for an instant, and « pshawed” at Mr. News 
bold as the cause of her discomposure. 

Mrs. Hopkins and her husband went to their own 
room to inspect tho handkerchiefs; but when there, 
she did not scorn inclined to display them. Sho 
" fussed" with tho string Borne liino as she stood 
with her back to her husband at tho window. Mr. 
Hopkins came forward, ond olfered his services. 
What was his surprise to find tears slowly falling 
from her beautiful brown eyes! No wonder that 
sho could not see to untie the knot. 

“Ah, Arthur," said she, "how very foolish you 
must think mo! Indeed, indeed, I nover thought 
about it at all before.” 

Her husband pressed the sobbing little wife to his 
heart. " I know it; you are only thoughtless, my 


love. Do rely upon your own good sense for the 
future, and not bo led by these Billy women.” 

So tho lady was comforted; and ever, as she used 
those cambric handkerchiefs, tho lesson of their 
purchase was brought to hor mind. - The very next 
day, she bought some cravats for her husband, 
brought them homo triumphantly, and hemmed them 
too. Miss Smith, who had an elegant gold thimble 
which she nevor used, thought this looked very liko 
being “governed by one’s husband," and resolved 
more heartily than ever that she would never bo 
guilty of like submission. Tho Jones faction sent 
home more minute parcels than ever. 

It may not bo unintoresting to add that Mrs. Hop¬ 
kins was ultimately invited to Mrs. Howland's par¬ 
ties, and how tho acquaintance was brought about. 

The two ladies were making purchases at the 
same counter one fine spring morning. Mrs. How¬ 
land lmd completed hers first, and was attracted 
from tho ehange she was counting, by hearing a 
very sweet voico say, “ Thank you, but I prefer to 
take it with me.” Surprised to hear a refusal to tho 
oiler of sending homo a somewhat cumbrous pack¬ 
age from ono so elegantly dressed as our little friend, 
Mrs. Howland noticed that thoy took the same direc¬ 
tion on leaving the shop. She saw Mrs. Hopkins 
ascend the steps of No. 20. That evening, sho asked 
Mr. Newbold who hor pretty neighbor was. To her 
amusement, a history of tho discussion wo havo 
recorded, and its consequences, was related to hor. 
She had taken a fancy to Mrs. Hopkins, and this 
was confirmed by Mr. Newbold’s warm encomiums. 
He had liked her better from the very day of Stew¬ 
art’s parcel. Not long aller, the ladies met at a 
parly. The surprise and delight of Mrs. Hopkins 
can scarcely bo expressed, when the grout lady of 

-Square not only asked an introduction, but 

conversed a long time with her. 

A few days afler, Mrs. Howland’s card was sent 
up to Mrs. Arthur Hopkins. She could hardly bo- 
lievo her own eyes; neither could Mrs. Jones, who 
had stopped tho servant upon the stairs to sec who 
tho visitor was. 

Afterwards, when the story oatne out—Mrs. Hop¬ 
kins was often at Mrs. Howland’s now—Mrs. Jones 
curled her thin lips vary contemptuously; but, for 
all that, she would have made any sacrifice to stand 
in her place. Miss Smith—now Mrs. Thompson— 
was observed for some timo to frequently pass Mrs. 
Howland’s houso with most ostentatious bundles; 
but, as it did no good—tho lady never seeming to bo 
aware of tho existence of Mrs. T.—she gave it up, 
mid joined with her sister in sneers and innuendoes 
at "toadies" and “humble followers.” 

We did commence with a moral in view, notwith¬ 
standing our devious course; and, if you can dis¬ 
cover it, dear ladies, through its somewhat fantastic 
drapery, why, then—particularly if you act upon 
it— 

" I have not wasted all my timo, 

But said a word in season.” 
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THE OASTLE OF THE VIRGIN 0.* 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

■ r MARY TOOMraon. 


I. 

Upon a lovely evening in July, by ono of those 
glorious sunsel8 so frequently to be met with at sea, 
Master Block, master-at-arms on board tho sloop- 
of-war Claymore, was relating his wonderful adven¬ 
tures and escapes to a group of his messmates seated 
around him, when he was interrupted by tho cry of 
“Land!—land!—the Highlands of Scotland!” from 
the watch placed aloft. 

Black hastily drew a spyglass from bis pooket, 
and looked in thodirection indicated by the youngster. 

“Well, master,” cried the sailors, “is it so? 
Has ho spoken truth ?” 

“ Yes—yes, my lads,” replied tho veteran; “ thcro 
it is, yonder to leeward, like a dark cloud; and he”— 

“Highlands of Scotland!—Highlands of Scot¬ 
land !” again shouted tho watch. 

“ Yes, by my faith, tho stripling has good eyes,” 
continued tho old sailor; “ there is tho Giant's Peat, 
indeed, as our Highlanders call it: to-morrow wo 
shall reach Edinburgh. Now, messmates,” he 
added, “ ono cheer in honor of old Scotland.” 

Cheers and hurrahs followed this speech. Tho 
sloop herself, with her white swelling sails spark¬ 
ling in the last rays of tho setting sun, appeared as 
if pululing Ilia land of her birth as her beautiful head 
rose mid fell, while she gracefully made her way 
through tho parting waters. 

Soon the shados of night overspread the horizon ; 
echo no longer repeated, “Highlands of Scotland 
those cherished hills, whose appearance had so 
gladdened tho hearts of tho bravo mariners, wero no 
longer visiblo. All was silent and calm around. 

II. 

IIai.p reclining upon the quarter deck, young 
Arthur Macdonald, tho commander of tho Claymore, 
remained alone; ho bad not participated in the 
general joy; to him tho sight of land brought no 
cheering reminiscences, it rather made him sad; for 
woll ho know that no fond mother, gentle sister, or 
beloved companion watched for his return with 
anxious hearts. No; he was an orphan, alone in 
the world. 

Thu possessor of a noble name and a princely 
fortune, Lord Macdonald might have sought an alli¬ 
ance with the noblest in tho land; but, during tho 


* Tho Mayden Caslh, the Virginal Castle, or tho 
Castle of the Virgin), situated near Edinburgh, is so 
named, because in ancient times the kings of the Plots 
shut up their daughters there. 


short time that he had lived at court, ho had been 
disgusted with the deceit and selfishness he had wit¬ 
nessed. He fled from the gay world to his beloved 
ship, preferring to study the wonders of nature on 
the bosom of tho ocean, as thoy wore revealed to 
him in tho roaring tempest, the murmurs of the 
wind, the clear vault of heaven when bespangled 
with innumerable stars, or tho voice of tho thunder 
and flashing of tho lightning. 

It was therefore with regret that Arthur found 
himself near the termination of his cruise. He had 
not moved from his reclining posture, when, to¬ 
wards tho middle of tho night, he was surprised to 
feel an irregular motion in his ship. He started, 
reflected for an instant, then stretched forth his hand 
to the wind, and, looking round, beheld in his ream 
mass of dark, heavy clouds, like so many spectres, 
ready to rush upon tho sloop. 

Tho captain instantly arose, and seizing his speak¬ 
ing-trumpet, shouted— 

“ All hands on deck !—each to his post, and keep 
a good look out!” Then, nftor having ordered I lie 
forclopsail to bo close reefed, to lower nil sail and lav 
to tho wind, he walked to the fore part of the ship. 

In the course of a quarter of an hour, the darkness 
was so great that custom nlono guided the sailors in 
the performance of their duties; tho sea roared, the 
wind howled horribly, the waves rose and followed 
each other with frightful rapidity; n low rumbling 
sound approached, borne upon tho mountains of 
foam, and, almost at the same instant, a terrible ex¬ 
plosion succeeded. It was tho gale which burst 
with fury upon tho devoted ship, plunging her into 
the abyss, again lifting her ubovc tho billows, nnd 
tossing her from side to side like sotno monster 
sporting with his prey lie fore devouring it. In the 
midst of tho noise of tho hurricane, the cracking of 
the trembling masts, and the flapping of the yards, 
the voice of tho captain sounded loud nnd clear. 

“ Are all sails furled ?” he inquired of the offi¬ 
cer of the watch. 

“We have not a thread of canvas loose,” he 
replied. 

“ From what quarter does the wind blow ?” 

“ It continues from cast to west.” 

“ Yes,” said a sailor, “ tho rogues above there are 
at war, and I believo they have chosen the deck of 
the Claymoro to fight their battles on.” 

“By my faith,” said another, “wo can see no 
more than if wo wero in tho gravo. Wo are knocked 
about in such a manner, that I engage Satan himself 
does not know where we are.” 
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" Silence!” cried Arthur, who imagined he saw a 
light in the distanco. 

Suddenly, a flash shot through tho sky, and a cry, 
of agony escaped from his lips— 

“ Tho Castle of the Virgins! Wo are under the 
Castle of the Virgins!" ho repeated. “ Up with tho 
helm ! tack tho foresail!—hasto, my lads, haste! 
there is not a moment to lose!” 

The orders were scarcely given when they were 
obeyed. Tho sloop changed her course; and they 
distinctly hoard tho dashing of tho spray against the 
rocks upon which the casllo stood. 

Tho danger ovorcome, tho captain pointed out to 
his sailors, aboto tho spot they had so fortunately 
escaped, a faint light, which appeared as if suspend¬ 
ed from tho sky. While tho gale lasted, they took 
little notico of this miraculous beacon; but when 
tho winds had ceased their strugglo, when the clouds 
had dispersed, and tho moon again shed forth hor 
silvery light, each asked if it were not a vision. 
As to Arthur, ho was bowildercd; ho had seen the 
flash with bis own oyes, and ho could not doubt but 
that it had been sent by somo watchful hand, to 
which I 10 owed tho preservation of tho Claymore 
nnd her orow. 

At the dawn of day, he passed in sight of the 
Castlo of the Virgins, near those samo rocks upon 
which ho had so nearly perished. lie looked fur a 
lung time at the tuwer and scattered ruins through 
bis glass, but, perceiving nothing that could enlighten 
him upon tho occurrence of tlio night, lie went on 
his wuy. 

III. 

At two o’clock the following morning, tho Clay¬ 
more anchored in the harbor of Edinburgh. Arthur 
immediately ordered his barge to bo manned, and 
went on shore. 

Tho young lord had scarcely entered his bouse, 
and received tho congratulations of the old and fuilli- 
fill servants of his family upon his safe return, when 
he ordered his horse, in ordor that ha might visit 
tho Castle of tho Virgins. On his arrival nt the lit¬ 
tle village at tho foot of tho hill on which tho castle 
was built, he alighted to mako somo inquiries. The 
first house which lie snw was situated at the en¬ 
trance of tho principal streot, and inhabited by tailor 
llompson, as was niado known to the passers-by by a 
largo sign in front: he entered thoro, without noticing 
a young girl who wos seated at work in the shop 

"Master?” ho said. 

“What does your lordship wish for?” replied a 
little man with a good-humored countenance. » Do 
you want a coat, a cloak, or an embroidored vest ? 

I can serve you as well, and perhaps bettor, than 
tho first tailor in Edinburgh.” 

11 1 do not doubt it. But tell mo, is the Castle of 
tho Virgins inhabited?” 

•“ There is no one thoro. Will you allow me to 
take your measure ?” 

" What! no ono ? Is there not a steward, or 
some hermit, that occupies the ruins ?” 


"Formerly, in tho time of the Piets, there was a 
flock of young virgins, and probably a saintly pastor 
to watch over them ; but now—I will show you tho 
lost coat I made for tho constable.” 

" It is useless.” 

“ As you please.” 

"Do you know any one who can givo me partic¬ 
ular information respecting tho Castle of tho Vir¬ 
gins?” 

“ Well, woll,” said Master Hompson, " your 
lordship, I find, docs not require my services; so 
we will say no more about it. Now tell mo, what 
do you desire?” 

" I have told you.” 

"I know—I know. Something about the old 
building we see above there.” 

" Precisely.” 

“ Will your lordship attend to me ?” 

" I am listening.” 

" I tell you, then, that the castle is now only a 
heap of ruins; that strangors do not ever now como 
to explore;—I declare, wo never sco a soul passing 
that way—do we, Anna?” added the tailor, turning 
to tho young workwoman, who made a gesture in 
the affirmative. 

For the first time, Arthur perceived tho person to 
whom Hompson addressed that question. lie re¬ 
mained motionless with Burpriso and admiration. 

" I congratulate you, Master Hompson,” he suid; 
"you have certainly the most beautiful daughtor in 
tho United Kingdom.” 

" My daughter! Sho is not my child.” 

"So much tho worse for you; for the father of 
such nn angel ought to be a happy man.” 

" Yes, lie is so, I hope, in another world.” 

"How?” 

“ Please, your lordship, she is an orphan: she 
has neither futlmr nor mother.” 

" An orphan!” exclaimed Arthur. " An orphan ! 
Poor child!” 

Annu looked up at the young lord, her eyes bathed 
in tears, as if to thank him for his sympathy, and 
then continued her Work. 

" Besides,” said Hompson, “ to say the truth, she 
is industrious mid nmiublo; and she works for me 
because sho has no other means of procuring a 
living.” 

"Come to Edinburgh to-morrow,” said Arthur, 
" and I will give you work for some lime.” 

"Will your lordship givo me your address?” 

“ Lord Arthur Macdonald: any ono will show 
you my house." 

" Lord Macdonald!” cried Hompson, a little dis¬ 
concerted. 

" Myself." 

" And you have done me the honor to tell me, my 
lord, that you will condescend"— 

" To give you the custom of my house. Does uol 
that suit you?" 

"Quito tho contrary, my lord. It suits me so 
woll, that I was apprehensive that I had misunder¬ 
stood you. Come, my good little Anna,” he added, 
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" bring my memorandum-book, and enter tlio name 
of Lord Macdonald.” 

11 Allow me to save you the trouble,” raid Arthur, 
taking (ho pen from Anna’s trembling hand; thon, 
after looking at the interesting girl for an instant, be 
entered his name and withdrew ftom the house. 

IV. 

Absent and thoughtful, the commander of the 
Claymore slowly ascended tho bill, visited the ruins, 
and soon found himself, without minding where ho 
was going, within a hundred feet of the tailor's 
shop. Ho had seen nothing on tho way—the form 
of Anna was constantly between him and the objects 
which he had come to examine. Tho grateful look 
sho had given him for ono word, one single word 
of sympathy, ho saw it everywhere with its inoflU- 
bio sweetness. He saw it now again; sho was 
seated in the samo place, and he remained standing 
before tho shop filled with admiration and pity. She 
looked up, and their eyes met; sho blushed, but 
took no farther notice of him. 

In the evening. Arthur recollected tho motive 
which had urged him to visit the Castle of tho Vir¬ 
gins ; lie reproached himsolf for having so budly 
accomplished his design, and resolved to fulfill his 
intentions before the next day, without slopping at 
the village. That he might be enabled I letter to do 
so, lie went to tlio tavern of the Three Anchors, 
certain that ho should there meet tho brave tars, 
companions of his cruise, who, liko him, owed tho 
preservation of their lives to the mysterious light 
which had appeured on tho coast. 

They were indeed there, with sovernl of their 
countrymen. They wore conversing upon tho events 
of the previous night. Every ono had something to 
say. Ono declared that it was a miracle in favor 
of tho Claymore; another a spark of electricity. 
This one pretended that, during n storm, lights were 
sometimes seen rising from the land; somo protested 
that it was no such thing. Various were tho con¬ 
jectures upon tho subject; stories of ghosts were 
related, that ntado the hair of somo stand on end, 
and tlioy would probably have proceeded to resusci- 
lute all the virgins who had formerly inhabited the 
castle, had not a Highlander spoke, and assur, d 
them that every night a female dressed in white 
walked, with a lantern in her hand, upon tho battle¬ 
ments of (lie tower; that ho Imd seen her several 
times himself, as well us many of tho inhabitants of 
I lie inomilains; and that, if it wore not for tho terror 
with which she inspired every one, they wjuld have 
npproachcd her more nearly. At this instant, nn 
old fisherman entered, who confirmed tlio assertions 
of the lust spcukcr. 

Tho striking of tlio curfew-bell interrupted the 
conversation, and nil these bravo men retired to 
their homes. Lord Macdonald did not follow their 
example. Willi a mind occupied with nil that he 
had heard, lie directed his steps towards the mount¬ 
ain ; and, in the course of two hours, even those 
with whom he hud been in company, might luivo 
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taken him for a spectre wandering among tho ruins. 
After traversing the environs of the castle without 
making any discoveries, Lord Mticdonald seated 
himself upon a fragment of a rock, from whenco lie 
had a full view of tho sea. Thure he remained, 
with his eyes bent upon the spot whore tho Clav- 
more would ineviluhly have been lost the night 
before, but for the interposition of an overruling 
Providence. Ho recalled to mind all that ho had 
heard of tlio spectre that overy night visited the 
solitary ruins, when he was roused by a noise like 
the rustling of a dress. Ho looked up, and beheld a 
white figure gliding along by the damp walls of the 
old enclosure. 

To riso and pursue this singular apparition was, 
for Arthur, but tho work of an inslant. Ho had 
already approached, already distinguished a human 
form, when sho suddenly disappeared. Surprised 
beyond expression, but certain, however, that be 
was not (lie sport of imagination, sure that ho had 
seen some ono, and more desirous than ever to un¬ 
ravel tlio mystery, tho young roan hid himself be¬ 
hind ono of tho angles of the tower which over¬ 
looked (lie waters, und kept perfectly still, lie hud 
scarcely placed himself there, when a young wo¬ 
man, covered with a long, white veil, appeured on 
the summit of the tower. At first, sho stood mo¬ 
tionless as a statue; she then untied her sash and 
waved it over her head, kissed her hand several 
times Inwards the wuves. as if to bid them adieu, 
then vanished nguin. 

Arthur shuddered. As long as he doubted the 
truth of the talcs repealed at the Tlirco Anchors, he 
wus firm and courageous; but now (but ho found 
there was no exaggeration, his resolution wavered, 
his courage failed him, and, in spile of himsolf, lie 
was seized with such n feeling of terror, that he 
remained, os it wore, glued to the wall. Soon the 
veiled fcmule passed so near to him that she almost 
touched him. Hu ullowcd her to do so without an 
effort to seize her, but ho watched hur movements. 
Shu did not leuvo tho ruins; but, having reached the 
base of a littlo cinineiico, sho knelt in prayer before 
a large stone. 

Then, Arthur, ashamed of his weakness, quilled 
his liiding-placo and silently upproachcd her; but, 
just as ho was on the point of showing himself, lie 
was restrained by a sentiment of respect and ularm. 
Oh! it is because there, near to him, thure is neither 
fairy, nor spirit, nor one of Ihoso supernatural beings 
llinl exist in tlio superstitious imaginations of tho 
Highbinders, but a woman, a young und lovely wo¬ 
man, who, with hur head bowed, her bosom slightly 
heaving, prays with all the fervor of a saint, lie 
remained transfixed, not daring to brentho, for fear 
of disturbing her. 

Suddenly, sho raised her head, threw back her 
veil, and disclosed the features of the workwoman 
at Master Hompson’s. 

" Anna!” ho exclaimed. 

Astonished, lieivildored, and alarmed, the young 
girl would liuvo fled. IIo prevented hor. 
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11 Oh! remain, anil do not fear,” ha said, in a voice 
that betrayed his emotion. 

“ You hare?” replied Anna, still trembling at the 
unexpected apparition of Arthur; '<you at the Castle 
of the Virgins—at this hour?” 

11 A secret influence has drawn me here, sinco we 
, are reunited; but, tell me, what powerful motivo can 
have induced thee to visit this solitary place alone?” 

■'I will tell you, my lord, and aflerwnrds you 
will take pity upon me—will you not?—and leavo 
mo to the accomplishment of a sacred duty.” 

” A duty! My God, what can it bo?” 

“ That of prnyihg upon tho gravo of my mother.” 

" Thy mothor is there, dost thou say, benoulh that 
stono? Oh! como, maiden, como; we will pruy 
together.” 

“ You, my lord, you—will you kneol by this tomb? 
Now, I have no fear.” 

Arthur continued silent for n few moments, in 
ordor to regain his composure; then taking her 
hands botwcon his own, ho said, in a gontlo and 
eflcclionnto tono of voice— 

"Liston, Anna; I am ono of thoso who firmly be¬ 
lieve in tho decrees of Providcnco. I went to Mas¬ 
ter Iloinpson’s this morning; I came here to-night. 
I have been conducted by tho Almighty to thee, to 
bo thy protector, thy friend, thy brother. Hunt thou 
tho same boliof?” 

“ My lord!” 

" Oh no, I sco thou hast not; if thou hndst, thott 
wouldst hnvo confided thy sorrows to me—thou 
wouldst huvo told mo who thou art.” 

"Mustor Hompson told you, my lord; I am an 
orphan. A dreadful ovont deprived mo on tho same 
day of both father and mothor.” 

" Poor unfortunate, ours is n common dostiny, for 
J ain also an orphan. Oh, Bpcak, toll mo nil; I will 
listen to thee with u heart to sympathise, and eyes 
to wcop over thy tnlo of woo.” 

"My futhor,” snid Anna, in a mournful voice, 
" was a ship-owner in Edinburgh. A year ago ho 
returned from the capo, with all hisfortuna on board 
his vcsbu! ; it was his Inst voyugo. My mother and 
myself came to tho Castlo of the Virgins to watch 
for his ship. Already wo could seo it. Wo made 
signals, and pointed to the harbor; and wuited to 
sco him onlur it. Vain expectation. The wind 
roso, and compollud him to put back to sen. Night 
sot in, and with it a frightful tempest. In spile of 
it, we remained at the castle in tho hope of seeing 
my father's ship early in the morning. Alas! wo 
saw but the remains of it. Driven upon this fulal 
coast, in the darkness of tho night, it hud there been 
dashed to piccus. My mother, pale, distrueted, 
watched, with a look of despair, the scattered 
plunks as tlioy wore washed ashore by the waves, 
when n corpse was dashed against tho rocks. At 
the sight of it, wo uttered a cry aud sank upon our 
kneos, our fucos hid in each other’s bosom; for that 
corpse, my lord—wo had recognized it—was tho 
body of my fullicr! As to mo, unfortunate child, I 
endeavored to sliflo my own grief, that I might con¬ 


sole my mother. I spnko to her; I called upon her 
name—‘Mother, dear mother, answer me!’ I said. 
I raised her head; she was lifeless. I placed my 
hand upon her heart; it no longor beat, ph, my 
lord, my mothor—she was doad—dead in my arms!” 

"And thou, unhappy child — what became of 
theo?” said Arthur, afler a long silence. 

“Alas!” continued the young girl, weeping bit¬ 
terly, " I cried for help, for mercy. No one replied, 
and I full down insensible by the side of my mother. 
Two days afterwards, I learned from Master Homp¬ 
son that I had been carried to his house by some 
peasants from tho mountains, who had performed 
the last sad duties to hpr of whom death had so 
cruelly deprived mo. It is tliore sho reposes, my 
lord; thoro she has heard mo tako a vow that I shall 
liavo tho courage to accomplish, while n drop of 
blood remains in my veins, that of coming every 
night to pray upon her grave; and, when the wind 
blows, the tempest howls, to place a lantern upon the 
summit of tho towor, to warn, if it be possible, our 
brave sailors from approaching thoso rocks.” 

When ho heard tliuso words, the captain of the 
Claymore longed to embrace Anna, to call her his 
guardian angel; but ho restrained himself. 

" Yesterday,” she continued, “ I imagined I heard 
the sailing of a ship through tho water; and, as the 
night was so dark, for fear that my little light might 
not be seen, I set fire to my veil.” 

“And the ashes! tho ashes! where are they?” 
oxclnimcd Arthur, unable to control his emotion. 
" Tho wind has homo them away, has it not ? I 
will pay for thorn with my wholo fortune. Listen, 
maiden. One hundred and fifty brave men owe 
their lives to thy generous courage, thy touching 
filiul piety. Say, what is there upon earth tlint cun 
repay theo? Speak—it shall bo thine.” 

" What do you say ? Is it possible, my God, that, 
by the burning of a veil, I have succeeded in saving 
n vessol and her crew ?” 

“ That ship, which, but for thee, would have been 
shattered upon the rocks, like that of thy father’s, is 
mine. Tho sailors arc mine. Dost thou now com¬ 
prehend whoreforo I came to-night to tho Castle of 
tho Virgins?" 

“ What, my lord, enn it bo so 7 ” 

"Anna, my fortune is at thy disposal. Wlinl can 
I do for theo? What dost thou desire ?” 

“ If you.supposo that you are indebted to me, ray 
lord, do not think of me. There ore widows and 
orphans from whom tho sea has luken their all; seek 
them out, rcliovo their wants; I shall bo happy.” 

" Cannot wo seek for them together, and together 
relieve them? Say, Anna?” 

“My lord!” 

" Daughter of a sailor, wilt thou refuse to unite thy 
destiny to that of a sailor who loves theo devotedly, 
and who, upon his knees, implores theo to accept 
all that thou hast so courageously preserved? An¬ 
na, iny heart, my name, my life is thine!” 

" You forget, my lord, that I am only a poor girl.” 

" Thou art uu ungel. Before I met with thee 
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among those ruins, I lovod thee. Judge, then, ir I 
must now adore her to whom 1 owe my lire. Anna, 
I love thee; oh! I love thee with my whole heart.” 

“ Enough, my lord; I cannot bo youra.” 

“ What dost thou say ?” 

“No, no; it is impossible!” 

“ Impossible! Oh, thou canBl not love me.” 

“ There is an impassable barrier between us,” said 
Anna, with an emotion she endeavored to subdue. 

“ In the name of Heaven, explain thyself.” 

“ I have taken a vow to consccroto my days to 
the preservation of mariners from the dangers of 
this coast. This vow is more sacred to me than 
ever, since it has been the means of saving your 
lifo. I will not break it.” 

“ This vow is without power, without valuo, if 
thou art mine.” 

“ But, to be yours, must I not, at the foot of the 
altar, take also a vow, pronounco a solemn oath?” 

•Well?” 

“I cannot do it unless I porjuro myself.” 

“ Thou wilt then drive me to despair.” 

“ I have pronounced a solemn vow, my friend, 
over the grave of my mother, from which no per¬ 
son can nbsolvo mo.” 

“ Except mysolf, who will rcliove theo from it to¬ 
morrow,” eried Arthur, as if inspired with a sudden 
thought. “Yes, Anna, if God has endued thee with 
tho holy inclination to devote thy life to Iho relief 
of the unfortunate who may be driven towords those 
shores, he has bestowed upon mo the means of re¬ 
storing theo to happiness. Farewell, then, Anna, 
until to-morrow.” 

“But what are your intentions?” 


“ Thou shall know to-morrow. Adieu." 

And the young man disappeared. 

Anna passed the remainder of the night in prayer 
at her mother’s grave. 

VI. 

The next evening, as the moon aroso clear and 
bright, Iho commandor of the Claymore, followed 
by all his crew, stopped before tho house .of the 
tailor Hompson, and found the young orphan at work 
in the shop. 

“ Anna,” he said to her, “ the contract into which 
we both entered is inscribed upon thy mother’s 
tomb; it cannot be annulled. On the contrary, it 
perpetuates Iho touching promise to which I and 
all theso brave men owe our lives. Come and read 
it; thou shall judgo for thyself.” 

The gentle girl, surrounded by the sailors of the 
Claymore, was conducted to tho Castle of the Vir¬ 
gins, to tho little eminence, at tho foot of which 
reposed hor mother’s remains. 

There an immense cross had been erected, sur¬ 
mounted by a light which illumined the whole coast. 
At this sight, Anna Btooped ovor tho tomb, and read, 
with a trembling voice— 

“ Here reposes tho wifo of an unfortunate mari¬ 
ner, A lay this light, elevated above her grave, 
always guard the sailor from the dangers of the 
storm: it is the vow of her daughter, Lady Anna 
Macdonald ." 

“Macdonald —it is my name," said Arthur. 
“ Must it be erased?” 

“ Oh, no!” cried the young girl, as sho gave him 
her hand; “ thine, thine, now and for ever.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AViikn Captain Snnker had received the goblet 
from the hand of Mr. Dovelour, he emptied il with¬ 
out a single word of comment. Ho had scarcely 
done so when ho felt a torpor steal over him, which 
compelled him to lean his head upon his hand, whilo 
he said to Mr. Develour— 

"I do not know, sir, what effects this wine is 
intended to produce, hut 1 feel a strange sensation 
in nty brain.’’ 

Mr. Dcvolottr seemed not to notice that these 
words were addressed to him, and continued to piny 
with his knife, whilo ho kept his eyes fixed upon his 
plutc- Alter a few seconds, Captain Bunker raised 
his head again and looked around upon the com¬ 
pany; hut these few seconds had sntllccd to change 
liia countenance and whole demeanor to such a de¬ 
gree that it filled every one with astonishment. Ilia 
eyes sparkled; he sat erect, and glanced from one 
to another with looks which plainly indicated feel¬ 
ings of superiority and condescension. Sabi, evi¬ 
dently uneasy, looked at his master as if expecting 
to receive some direction; hut Mr. Dovelour did 
not removo his eyes from the plate. Captain Banker 
was tho first who spoke. Turning to Miss Angelina 
Ross, ito said— 

“ I do not know, Miss Ross, that I have already 
mado you acquainted with sentiments which must 
lie flattering to you, while they do honor to my lusto 
and judgment. You, among all tho ladies of my 
acquaintance, can best sympathize with my feelings; 
and I will therefore delay no longer to make known 
to you tny plans and prospects.” 

Angelinc, startled by this address, looked around 
upon her companions with a flushed cotintenanco 
and a confused air. This would have betrayed her 
distress, had not all eyes been fixed upon Mr. Sanker 
—no one noticed her uneasiness, for all were equally 
surprised at his appearanco and at his words. Altor 
a short pause, he continued— 

“ I hopo you will take no umbrogo at what 1 have 
said so publicly. 1 consider all present as true 
friends to you and mo; and 1 am fully convinced 
that the further disclosures which I bavo to make 
arc as safe as if they wero known to us alono.” 

“Oh my!" exclaimed Miss Angelina; “Mr. 
Banker, I am frightened I Don’t, don’t talk to me 
any more. Talk to my brother, to my sister, to any 
one in tho company, but not to me.” 


i “ Why should these conventionalities exist, Miss 
| Angelina? 1 havo always thought them foolish, 

[ and, in my present position, think them wholly su¬ 
perfluous.” 

“ In your present position!” exclaimed Miss An- 
gelino, hardly knowing what she said. 

“ Yes, in tny present position,” replied Mr. 
Sanker, with a great deal of self-importance. “My 
wealth alone would havo been sufficient to have 
secured to me tho highest honors to which I might 
have aspired; but now, since my talents aro ac¬ 
knowledged, and I am solicited on all sides to favor 
the world with the productions of my brain, and tho 
works I am so woll calculated to produce, I look 
upon my position only as a natural consequence of 
being duly appreciated. Confidentially, then, I am 
appointed ambassador to tho court of St. James.” 

"Is this the result of your essence?” inquired 
Mr. Karsh, in a whisper, of Mr. Dovelour; and then 
added— 1 < Wlint have you givon him ?” 

“Clmfiis, the essence of which Kaceche is mado,” 
was tho whispered reply. 

“ What is your position to mo ?” said Miss Ange¬ 
lina, with trembling lips. 

“Much, very much,” roplied Mr. Banker; “for, 
if you will be kind enough to place yourself under 
nty instructions, and follow implicitly the directions 
I can give, you will, at no distant day, become well 
fitted to preside over my establishment.” 

“Why, what do you mean, sir!” exclaimed the 
poor girl, now almost driven to frenzy; and then, 
addressing her brother, sho continued—“Horace, 
why do you not speak to Mr. Sankor, and mako him 
cease his foolish talk?" 

Horace, who hnd been listening to the conversa¬ 
tion like one who could hardly comprehend wlmt 
was meant by it, immediately complied with the 
request of his sister, and said— 

“ Mr. Sanker, your languogo, to say the least of 
it, is certainly extraordinary; and, unless you mean 
tho whole as somo well got up jest, it will need 
an instant explanation. Your language is too ra¬ 
tional to lead me to suppose that you are under 
tho influence of wtno, and loo absurd to puss for 
mere badinage. Kcincmbor, sir, you speak to tho 
daughter of Colonel Ross, with lior brother by her 
side, who knows full well what is due to the laws 
of chivalry.” 

Mr. Sankor had alroady risen from his seat, and 
now went towards Mr. Ross, evidently with somo 
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hostile intention. Mr. Filmot nml Mr. Karsh lmd 
also risen to interfere, if necessary, between the 
two gentlemen. But Miss Muriana and Mrs. Tho- 
riilo seemed perfectly undisturbed. They had 
watched Mr. Dovclour’s countenance, and now 
noticed that ho addressed a low words to Sabi, to 
which tho black repliud with a bow, and then loll 
his master's chair. Thuy concluded, thcreforo, that 
Air. Develour would, when necessary, interfere in 
such a way as to proven! any mischief; and they 
seemed now only anxious to know what would be 
the next act in the performance. 

When Mr. Sankcr was about to address Mr. 
Boss in reply to his pompous speech, he was pre¬ 
vented by Sabi, who had stepped between them, and, 
with a low bow, hunded him a whilo linen handker¬ 
chief (which lie had or appeared to have picked up 
from the ground), and said—"Massa lost ’kerchief; 
too white for lying on the ground." 

Mr. Sanker took it from tho Moor’s hand; and 
then, thinking that ho perceived a strango though 
ploasant odor about it, he approached it to his fnco 
to inhale tho porfuine. As soon as I 10 had dono so, 
ho looked up; and, drawing his hand onco or twice 
across his brow, exclaimed—“ Havo I beon dream¬ 
ing? Where am I? Strange images are still in¬ 
distinctly present to my mind. What have I been 
saying?” 

Nobody answored, for every one was gazing at 
him with astonishment and distrust. After a few 
moments of silence, he continued—“ Tell ino what 
has happened, for it seems to me as if I were still 
under some mysterious influence?" 

Mr. Dcvelour, with n calm look, and u thoughtful 
expression in his dark eye, as if ho were musing 
over tho strange mysteries in the groat volume of 
nature, replied— 11 You are recovering from the 
cllects of an essence which I guve you. I am sorry 
it afl'cctcd you so powerfully; but you wero waruod 
of the consequences." 

11 And by what means was the charm dispelled?" 
inquired Mr. Sanker. 

“ By means just ns powerful, but known only to 
tho initialed," replied Mr. Develour. 11 You will 
ccrluinly not dispute thoir cflleaay.” 

11 No, no," said Mr. Sanker; 11 1 confess there are 
moro things in hcavon and on earth than are dreamed 
of in my philosophy.” 

After a short pause, ho continued—"It would 
give mo great pleasure to bccomo one of tho initi¬ 
ated ; and I have no doubt, if I could only obtain 
the cluo, tho password to those secrets, I would 
soon bo able to improve upon some of them and 
make new discoveries. I havo already read a great 
deal in old books about tho mysteries of tho ancionts, 
and I know a great many Bpells of German and Irish 
origin, though I never had much faith in them.” 

•‘l ain sorry,” replied Mr. Dovolour, “that it is 
not in my power to aid you in your laudable dosire 
for information. I porccive our hostess'wishes to 
rise. Have I rightly interpreted Miss Filinot?" 

"How could so great a magician ever bo mis¬ 


taken?" replied Miss Mariana. “I think a short 
stroll through the woods will prepare us, better than 
a siesta, for listening to the rest of tho Nicbelungen 
Lied; and I was just about proposing it, when you 
in part divined my intentions. What is your opinion, 
ladies?" 

"A walk! a ramble I let us havo a walk!” was 
the unanimous reply given to this proposition. 

“ Ono word before you start,” said Mr. Filntot. 
“ Since you are all bent on a pedestrian excursion, 
so bo it; but do not stay too long, if you wish to 
hear tho remainder of tho Niebelungcn Lied. In 
half an hour, I’ll expect to meet you here, and then 
I will resume my story, and relate it to as many of 
you as may have gathered together." 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mr. Dbvelour offered his arm to Miss Filmot, 
and Mr. Karsh asked permission to accompany Mrs. 
Thoralc. Mr. Ross drew Mr. Sanker aside for 
some private conversation, and Miss Keelvay whis¬ 
pered to Miss Angelino to come with her, that she 
had something of importance to communicate. 
When each had selected a partner (Miss Harriet 
had signified her intention to remain with Mr. Fil¬ 
mot, and removo tho vestiges of the dinner), they 
separated and walked in dilfarcnt directions. 

Miss Filmot and Mr. Dcvelour took the road to¬ 
ward a little sulphur spring, which bubbled beneath 
a clump of bccch-trcos by the sitlo of a murmuring 
brook. As soon as tlioy were beyond tho hearing 
of tho party, Miss Filmot said, with somo hesita¬ 
tion— 

" Is it improper for mo to inquire of Air. Develour, 
if what I have seen to-day of his skill wus the result 
of what is ordinarily called supernatural powers?” 

" There is no impropriety whatever in tho ques¬ 
tion," answored Mr. Dovelour; "and 1 unhesitat¬ 
ingly answer that I lay no claims whntovcr to super¬ 
natural powers. Air. Sankcr’s exalted condition ol 
mind wus produced by a few drops of challis, an 
essence made of the root of a species of solatium, 
which grows in sovcral parts of Africa; and the 
temporary illusion was dispelled by his inhaling 
Kaccchb, the Spiritus Formicarum, which is pre¬ 
pared from a species of large ant which is only to 
be found in the most southern parts of Africa. Ku- 
cecho is tho most powerful antidote to all opiates 
and other vegetable poisons. Its cilecls appear to 
tho uninitiated almost miraculous, for it will ofton 
recall life when tho vital spark seems already to 
have fled.” 

"What a tcrriblo power the knowledgo of these 
things must confor upon the possessor of it,” said 
Aliss Filmot. "I can now understand the scene 
at the dinner-table; for, if I rightly comprehend 
you, ohaflis, while it presents strange visious to the 
mind, takes from it at the same lime all self-control, 
so that ho who has partaken of it exhibits, as it 
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were, a caricature of himself, but which gives us a 
better idea of the man than his ordinary conversa¬ 
tion. I will now readily grant that natural means 
wore sufficient for your experiment upon Mr. San- 
leer; but will you assert that similar meuns sufficed 
to prepare what 1 must still call the tnagie mirror?” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Dovolour; “natural 
means afforded all that was necessary to present it, 
and would have enabled mo to show you oven 
more astonishing things than those you hnvo wit¬ 
nessed to-day. Miracles, or deeds which cannot 
be accomplished by the ordinary luws of nature 
(und they alouo can be called supernatural), were 
never performed by any ono except the Supreme 
Ruler of heaven and earth. Created beings, whether 
men or spirits, if not under llto immediate direction 
of God, can only act by employing the powers of 
nature, as far as they are known to them. I con¬ 
fess tlioso powers are vast, and comparatively littlo 
known, except lo a few initiated; and, when em¬ 
ployed by them, appear to the laity supernatural and 
miraculous.” 

Miss Filmot, who had become interested in the 
discourse, looked tip to her companion liko a child 
to its teacher, while she said— 

" lint you do not deny thut Lucifer and the other 
fallen spirits, as well ns tho magicians of Egypt 
and the witch of Eudor, made use of supernatural 
meuns when performing their works of darkness?” 

Mr. Devolottr replied, with a smile—“ I do dotty 
that all or any of the personages you have mentioned 
liutl ever any such means at their command. Their 
skill, it is true, surpassed that of tho priestly sor¬ 
cerers of Grcceo, Persia, and Hindustan; but only 
in degreo, not in kind. Tho elements around us, if 
properly employed, are cupublo of producing results 
of which tho uninitiated havo no more conception 
than a child has of llto power concealed in a gal¬ 
vanic battery; and even llto initiated are conscious 
that they havo penetrated only into tho vestibule of 
nature’s laboratory. But I will give you a practical 
illustration. You havo read, in eastern talcs, of 
men stretching forth their hands, and thus para¬ 
lyzing their encmios, so that those who stood around 
them were unablo to movo hand or foot; and you 
havo probably considered it impossiblo for men to 
perform such a feat. I will put it now in your 
powor to do this with your own hand. Take your 
scat by that sulphur fountain, and watch tho client 
of its water when combined with other materials.” 

Ho then took from his pocket a small glass ball, 
about a quarter of an inch in diameter, which ho 
presented to Miss Filmot, and said— 

“Dip this ball into the water and then throw it 
among yondor sheep, and nolico llto results it will 
produce. But, before you mako tho experiment, let 
mo moisten your handkerchief with a fow drops of 
this csscnco.” 

While ho said this, ho drew a small phial ffom 
his pocket, and poured sonto of its contents upon 
her handkerchief and. some upon his own. Miss 
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Filmot, who had dipped the ball as directed, n. w 
threw it among a Duck of sheep which were grazing 
and frisking about in an udjoiniug lot. 

The ball Imd scarcely touched tho ground when 
it broke, and the sheep lost, instantaneously, all 
power to move, and presented u curiuus specloe'..', 
for they looked ns if they were made of stone: 
each one continued in the position in which it was 
when tho ball fell among tho llock. Their bodies 
seemed to be lifeless and their limbs indexible. 

Miss Filmot looked at the dock with astonishment 
and fear, and then upon her companion with a feel¬ 
ing approaching to awe. But he took her huml in 
his, and, pressing it gently, said— 

“ There is nothing terriblo in what you havo done. 
Let us approach, nnd sco to what extent you hnvo 
paralyzed them. But, before we do so, tako the 
precaution of inhaling tho perfume from your hand¬ 
kerchief.” 

When she had done so, they entered tho lot where 
the sheep were kept; and, coming up to ono which 
stood with its heud erect and apparently gazing at 
them, Mr. Dovclour told her to shako a stick at it, 
as well as at tho others. Not ono of them stirred 
or gave tho least signs of lifo. When Mr. Develour 
saw tho bowildercd look with which sho gazed 
upon the scene, ho again took her hand in his, and 
said— 

“And yet a single wave of that fair hand will 
restore ull these creatures to consciousness and 
motion.” 

Ho then bado hor unfold her handkerchief nnd 
wave it over tho sheep. With an incredulous look, 
sho followed his direction. But what was her sur¬ 
prise when, ns soon as she had given her handker¬ 
chief to tho wind, she saw all the sheep and lambs 
frisk ubout the fields ns if nothing lmd occurred to 
interrupt their innocent gambols. Not one of the 
animals showed the least sign of having sulTcrcd, 
‘not ono seemed conscious of ever having been de¬ 
prived of motion. 

“This is wonderful and fearful, Mr. Dcvclour,” 
exclaimed Miss Filmot. “ If I hud read of such a 
thing, I would havo classed it with tho stories of 
Shalirazbd. And what would bo tho olfcct if such 
a ball were thrown among men?” 

Mr. Dovclour replied—“ It would paralyze ovory 
individual within ddeen yards of tho spot where it 
would fall; nnd, if tho neutralizing essence were 
not administered within ddeen minutes ader tho 
breaking of tho ball, it would leave them paralytics. 
And if a ball four times as largo were to bo filled 
and thrown among men or inferior animals, it would 
kill all within the reach of its inducnco. A deed 
liko this, if tho operator has skill enough to throw 
tho ball unobserved (and that is not difficult, if you 
' consider its sizo), would bo looked upon as accom¬ 
plished by means of supernatural powers.” 

Ader a short pause, Miss Filmot looked up with a 
glance in which timidity was mingled with firmness, 
and inquired— 
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"Aro women over initiated in tbeso secrots?” 

“Yes,” replied i\lr. Develour, gravoly; “up to 
the third, and a Tow to the fourth degree. But the 
penalties of tho initiated are sad." 

"And what aro they, Mr. Dovolour?” 

“ To know man as ho is; to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of tho perfect aud pure state in which ho 
cutno into tho world; to know the dopth of depravity 
and sin to which his disobedience has reduced him, 
to bo compelled to bear this continually in mind, and 
to bo conscious that no human elforls cun extricate 
him from his deplorable condition.” 

“ That is, indeed, a severe penalty. But I think 
1 could bear it, if an opportunity woro offered me to 
quench my thirst for this kind of knowledge.” 

“It sliull bo oflured to you, Miss Filinot, if ono 
year hence I sliull find you still of tho same opinion.” 

“ In ono year! And whero will it then bo oflured 
to mo ? And who will bo my teacher?” 

“Mariana—for thus I must call you now—in New 
York you will find it, and I will be your teacher. 
Yes, one year licnco wo shall meet there, and then I 
will remind you of our conversation by tho side of 
tho sulphur spring.” 

“ Alter nil I Imvo seen of you, I am compelled to 
boliovo you, though I Imvo no idea how our meeting 
in New York is to be brought about.” 

“In Now York wo will renow tho subject. Now 
let us return to your brother, for the time agreed 
upon for our walk has expired.” 

Miss Kcclvay and Miss Angoline, who had walked 
down toward tho canal, stopped as soon as they 
uonsidored themselves beyond the reach of observa¬ 
tion Miss Kcolvny then pointed to a rustic bench 
bcncuth a largo beech-tree, and asked her com¬ 
panion whether sho would not prefer a seat on that 
bench and rest for half an hour, to taking a fatiguing 
und—as sho called it—an absurd wulk. Miss An¬ 
gelina agreed that tho bench was preferable, though 
sho looked as if sho hardly knew what sho said, for 
her thoughts woro still busy with the scene sho hud 
just witnessed at tho dinner-table. As soon as thoy 
were scaled, Miss Keclvny took Angelina's bund, 
and said— 

“Now, ray dear, bo candid with mo—has not Mr. 
banker's conduct previous to to-day led you to bo- 
lievo ho is in love with you ?” 

“ Why, Olivia,” exclaimed Miss Angclme, hor 
face suffused with blushes, “ wlmt a strange ques¬ 
tion ! What mndo you ask it ?” 

“ Well, that will do, my dear,” replied Miss Kccl¬ 
vay ; “ 1 will ask no more questions. Your blushes 
have nnsworod mo already. Now listen—Captain 
banker is in lovo with you, and you lovo him, not¬ 
withstanding his foolish exhibition of to-day. I 
wonder what induced him to take tho wine from 
that man’s hand! To tell the truth, I halo that Mr. 
Dovilbour, or whatover his name is; but I’m afraid 
of him. Now, mind you don’t got into his clutchos. 
Take nothing from him; ask nothing of him. I 
cannot imngino, for the life of mo, how he managed 
to show mu all about that young man at tho Virginia 


Springs. I will tell you all about him at some otlici 
time. Now lot me adviso you how to manage your 
card about Mr. Sankor. When ho speaks again 
to you, pretend to be Very angry; but do not carry 
it too far—leuve a little opening for him to come 
again. Keep this up for sovcral days, and when 
ho asks you to taku a walk with him, consent re¬ 
luctantly. When you aro out in tho country, and 
lie insists upon knowing why you treat him so 
coldly, begin to upbraid him with his strange con¬ 
duct. Toll him lie has ill-treated you by exposing 
you to tho talk of tho girls and tho whole neighbor¬ 
hood ; then begin to cry, and finish by fainting. He 
will catch you in his arms, and probably imprint a 
kiss upon your forcheud (but you must not notice it). 
As soon as you see proper to recover, he will bo 
roady to throw himself at your feet with an offer of 
his hand and heart. I know that is taking n great 
deal of troublo for a man; but tlicn ho is worth fifiy 
thousand dollars, aud that ought to be taken into 
consideration.” 

“ But do you think ho will do it?” inquired Miss 
Angclinc, with earnest simplicity. 

“ To bo sure bo will, or else I am altogether mis¬ 
taken in tho man,” said Miss Kcclvay. 

“And yet I halo to act in that way,” said Miss 
Angel ino; “ it looks so much liko practicing decep¬ 
tion." 

“ Nonsense,” said Miss Kcclvay, “ wo Imvo all 
topruclico a little deception to gain our ends; and, 
you may bcliovo mo, gentlemen aro more given to 
it than wo aro. And now lot me ask a favor of you, 
which you can grant without much trouble to your¬ 
self. You know Dr. Mealy—ho has been paying 
mo a great deal of attention for some time past, and 
1 think ho is serious. A few evenings ago I made 
him angry by ridiculing some girls at a parly. 1 
alturwurds found out they were his cousins. He 
must bo very much displeased, or elso ho would 
buvo dropped in upon our pic-nic. Now, wlmt 1 
want you to do is simply to tell him, accidentally, 
that you met me to-day; that I looked much dis¬ 
tressed ; that I inquired several times for him, and 
seemed uneasy when I found out ho had not come. 
I think that will answer for tho present Will you 
do this for mo?” 

“ To bo sure I will,” said Miss Angeliitc; “but I 
nover thought you cared much for Dr. Mealy.” 

“Neither do I,” said Miss Kcclvay, very coolly; 
“ ho is only the Eccond string to my bow, and I hope 
to obtain tho first by means of tho second. Mr. 
Ifaulbnn, whom I met at tho Virginia Springs, is an 
intimate friend of Dr. Mealy, and intends to visit 
him during this summer, and, on his return, will 
stop at our house. Now I liopo you seo why 1 
wish to bo good friends with tho doctor; and then, 
if Mr. Haulbau fails, why tho doctor may do.” 

“ How you do talk, Olivia,” said Miss Angclinc. 
“You almost frighten me.” 

“You need not bo frightened at trifles,” replied 
Miss Kcelvay. "Now let us return, orclso they may 
suspect something, and send somebody nftci us.” 
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Wlien they returned, they found tho rest of the 
party seated in a circle around Mr. Filinot, wailing 
to hear tho reinuindcr of tho Nicbclungen Lied. A 
lew inquiries woro made—why thoy wore the Inst 
that had returned 1 and what had kept them so long? 
—to which Miss Koelvay replied in general and 
evnsivo terms, and then took her scat with Angolino, 
next to Mr. Ross and farthest from Mr. Sanker. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Mr. Filmot commenced by saying—“1 have 
already told you that you must now prepare to hear 
a talc of fearful wrongs and hitter rovengo. Tho 
muso moves henceforth with grave and portentous 
steps. Already, at tho festive board, intrudes tho 
gloomy spectre. Brunhilda looks at Sicgfrid, and 
then leans her head upon her fair hand and weeps. 
Tho king percoivos this unseasonable sadness, and 
inquires— 

* “ What oils my love queen ? 

What trouble fdls those eyes with tears, and dims their 
vivid sheen t 

Metliinks there is more cause Tor joy, for unto thee be¬ 
long 

Mv lands and cities far and near, eke liegeman bold and 
strong." ’ 

" But she will not be comforted; and, in tho next 
stanza, wo read— 

• •< I hnvo great cause for grief and tears,” tho maiden 
queen rejoined. 

Touching thy sister’s abject lot, I bear a troubled 
mind. 

Do 1 not see her sitting there, nllied to liege of thine? 
That she is so unworthy matched is cause of my re¬ 
pine." * 

“ Thus she pretends that she grieves only because 
Chrimhilde is married to a vassal—for ns such Sicg¬ 
frid had presented himself to her when ho entno with 
Gunther to Isonslcin. Of course, this is all mcro 
pretence, for no one knew belter than she that Sicg¬ 
frid was of royal lineage. But she has older claims 
upon the conqueror of llm Nicliclungcn, and the 
green-eyed monster gnaws at her heart. And hero 
ugain wo see an allusion to tho saga, related by Mr. 
Karsh, and which tho writer of tho Lied evidently 
presupposes to be known to his hearers or readers.” 

" And yet,” said Mr. Karsh, “ there is but a slight 
curtain between tho story of tho Niebelungcn Lied 
and the mythic ago. Tho remarks of a German 
professor nro beautiful and true when ho says,‘He- 
mdve this curtain, and what a depth of wonder and 
brilliant scenes is disclosed to our oyes! Tho Vnl- 
kyrias as deinigoddosscs, and Sicgfrid, the radiant 
god, clothed with superhuman power and splendor; 
and beside him Woutnn, the ruler of the skies, who 
grants the victory to his favorites. Still farther on 
Dollar, and Ziu Fro, nud Frown, surrounded by a 


host of northern divinities, some colossal, and loom¬ 
ing like distant clouds charged with thunder. And 
others, lovely and gossamer beings, like the fairies 
which dance beneath the green oak-trees when the 
moon shines bright. And beyond this world of 
heathen gods, lieyond Sicgfrid, and Woulnn, and 
Dounr, ami Ziu. we catch glimpses of an age and n 
world where nature in her primitive strength and 
stem mood loftily rules over a primitive pcoplo that 
resemble her in her striking characteristics, and who 
movo and live as if just springing into physical life, 
without having as yet foil tho breathings of a spirit 
which is to prepare thorn for a higher state of ex¬ 
istence.’ ” 

"It is true,” said Mr. Filmot, in reply, "tho 
mythology of our ancestors offers to us liner scenes 
and wider fields for sludy and recreation than that 
of Homo and Grccco. But to return to our story. 
Brunhilda, though conquered and now tho wife of 
Gunther, arises once more in her warlike character, 
and refuses her husband admission to her apartment. 
Gunther endeavors to enter by forco, but is met by 
his wife, who, alter sho ban subdued him, takes her 
belt, tics his hands and feet, and suspends him oil a 
nail ovor the door. 

’She bound King Gunther hand and foot,nimbly and 
tight withal, 

Then boro him to a giant nail and hung him ’gninst the 
wall; 

And, lest her sleep should be disturbed, all wooing 
words forbado. 

IIo nearly lost his Ufo through wayward strength of 
maid.’ 

" When morning camo, sho look him down, and 
made him promise not lo intrude upon her hcrcnller. 
Thu poor king confided his troubles to Sicgfrid, who 
cheered him up, and promised to nccompuiiy him 
the next night to the queen’s apartment. 

“When night enmo, they went to her rooms. 
Brunhilda again met them at the door; but Sicgfrid, 
wrapped in his tarn kuppe, stood invisible to mortal 
eyes by the side of the king, and aided him in con¬ 
quering his Amazonian queen, who, alter sho had lost 
her belt and tho ring Andvarinniit, liecnmo ns timid 
and tractable ns any other woman. Sicgfrid then took 
the bell and the ring and presented them to his wife, 
to whom ho confided tho secret of his adventure. 
Alns! ho did not know that tho possession of that 
; ring doomed its owner to an unnatural death. Sicg¬ 
frid and Chriiiihildo then left Bnrgiimlo-laiid, and 
i visited Sigmund and Sigelind. Tho good parents 
i of Sicgfrid insisted that ho and his wife should stay 
| with them, and thnt ho should tako the reins of 
| government. Sicgfrid consented, and accepted the 

I crown and sceptro. 

"Ten years they lived thus, and nothing disturbed 
their happiness. Chrimhilde bccamo tho mother of 
a son, who was called nftor his undo Gunther; and 
the child ofBrunhilda was called Sicgfrid. But ten 
years hnd not quenched Brunhilda’s love and jeal¬ 
ousy. Sho prevailed at last upon her husband to 
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invito Siegfrid aud His wife to a groat festival at 
Worms. 

“Siegfrid accepts tho invitation, contrary to the 
advice of his futher, and goes with his wife to 
Worms. But on tho very first day of their arrival, 
u dispute arises between Cliriiiiliilde and Brunhilda 
concerning tho respective standing of their husbands. 
Each upholds her own, until ChriinhHdo, vexed by 
the insolence of her sister-iu-law, says— 

1 “ Oh, spare thy haughty feelings, pray : Uwas base, 
indeed, upon my word, 

To let him woo successfully who is but vassal lord !”’ 

And then she tolls hor llmt 8ho has tho belt and 
ring, the trophies of Siegfrid’s victory over Brun- 
hildu’s prowess. 

“ Thut speech sealed the doom of tho noble Sieg¬ 
frid und many a bold heart. In vain did sho after¬ 
ward apologizo; in vain was her meek submission 
to tlio reproaches with which her husband and her 
brother overwhelmed her: her rival would not suf¬ 
fer herself to bo reconciled. Brunhilda now resolves 
that Siegfrid must lose his lifo. All hor loro lias 
turned into bitter hatred. Nothing but his heart’s 
blood can heal the wound hor pride has sustained. 
But where is sho to find the arm to strike tho blow? 
Her own relations are far away; not one of her 
own people is to bo found at Worms. Sho retires 
to her chamber, and weeps because sho knows 
of no one to avenge hor wrongs. In this condition 
sho is found by Hagen, her husband’s uncle. Ho 
secs his queen weeping; he inquires into tho causo, 
and, when ho has learned it, oilers her his arm to 
nvengo tho stain upon hor fair fame. Gunthor and 
his two brothers are then consulted. The king and 
his brother Gernot agree to have Siegfrid slain. Tho 
youngest brother tries to dissuade them from so foul 
& deed. 

1 But Gisclhcr, bo bland and good,fuir Utio’s nobloson, 
Who, having heard this deed disclosed, spoko out Ids 
inind thereon: 

“Aina! why will you, noblo knights, why will you 
thus decide ? 

Our faithful Siegfrid’s services deserve not such re¬ 
quite— 

To murder him clandestinely, to tako away his lifo 
For slight olfcnco which kcculy touched an irritated 
wife.**» 

'“But all his pleading is of no avail; SicgfruVs 
death is determined on. They consult ns to tho best 
method of bringing it about. A pretended war is 
finally proposed ns tho best pretext to got him into 
a place of danger, and as oilering most readily an 
opportunity of taking away his lifo. 

“ Thirty-two horsemen are made to appear in 
Worms, who bring intelligence that a foo is advanc¬ 
ing nguinst tho city. The king immediately bids 
his knights prepare for battle, and requests Siegfrid 
to aid him in combating tho onomy. Siegfrid readily 
consents, and orders his Kccken to equip themselves. 


.“But before they set out on their expedition, Ha¬ 
gen goes to Chrimhilde lo bid her farewell; and 
then occurs a scene in which the unsuspecting, con¬ 
fiding nature of woman is strongly contrasted with 
tho base treachery and profound hypocrisy of a man 
determined on revenge. I will describe it to you in 
tho words of tho poem. Chrimhilde says— 

‘“Bravo Hagen, Tronyic’s matchless chief, I prithee 
ruminate 

That I have o’er been your friend, and never borne you 
halo: 

I now from you expect requite in kindness to my spouse. 
It should not injure him that 1 Brunhilda’s anger 
10080 .” 

1 Said he, “ Ere long to Queen Brunhild you will be re¬ 
conciled. 

Now tell ine, Clirimhild, virtuous wife” (thus was the 
fair beguiled), 

“ How I may favor render thee in reference to thy lord. 
I am his friend; your wish, of course, I’ll readily ac¬ 
cord.” 

‘“I should not feel, or care, or fear,” bo Bpake the 
loving wife, 

“ That in tho baUlc’Bonslaughtaught might jeopardize 
his lifo, 

Would ho forego the keen pursuit his courago goads 
him to; 

Then to my good and valiant knight no peril could en¬ 
sue.” 

* “ Princess,” said Ilagcn, “ you do feel no small anx¬ 

iety, 

Lest ho Bhould bo unfairly slain—this now I plainly 
see. 

Pray tell mo what way I may secure your spouse 
’gainst such fate. 

I’ll bo to hima guardian truo from early morn till late.” 

* Said sho, “Thou art my cousin bold, us I tby nenr 

akin; 

Therefore, on grounds of kindred love and loyalty 
within, 

I trust that thou wilt watchful prove, and guard my 
husband dear.” 

Sho told to him the secret tale, for ho had lulled her 
fear. 

‘Said she, “ My Siegfrid is bold, and gifted with such 
strength, 

When he the fierce hill-dragon slew of such enormous 
length, 

Ho bathed him in tho monster’s blood, which gave his 
skin a charm: 

Since then, in warfare as in peace, no weapon docs him 
harm. 

‘ “ Yet havo I tribulntion great when ho to battle goes, 
And javelins fly from every part, burled by his bitter 
foes, 

That, through chanco cast or unseen stab, I lose my 
better part. 

Alas! for him, what pangful cares I carry In my heart. 

* “ Now tell I, on thy loyalty, my confidential friend 
(For thou hast now thy honor pledged to serve me to 

that end), 
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Where Siegfrid vulnerable is to weapon’s deadly point. 
Keep hid the tale, by love and faith and constancy con¬ 
joint. 

“When from the dragon’s wounds did flow its red 
and boiling blood, 

And ho, the knight, did bathe himself in that crimson 
flood, 

Between his shoulders fixed a leaf that fell from linden- 
treo; 

There is he mortal: for that spot I feel anxiety.” 

Said Tronyie Hagen, “ I advise that you forthwith 
now sew 

Upon his garment some small mark, that thereby I may 
know 

How 1 can best protect your lord amid the conflict’s 
din.” 

She purposed to preserve his lifo, but let foul treachery 
in. 

‘Said she, “With finest silk, I’ll work upon his gar¬ 
ment’s buck 

A little unpretending cross; he therefore will not lack 
Thy guardian hand to shield him when the battle is 
most hot, 

And he, in search of victory, amidst the foo has got.” 

‘“That will I do,” said Ilagcn bold, “ my dear and 
honored queen.” 

She thought that slio had wisely dono and helped her 
spouse, I ween; 

But what she hoped would benefit did but her lord be¬ 
tray. 

Stout Hagen courteously took leave and smiling went 
away.’ 

“After sho had thus, with her own hand, uncon¬ 
sciously sealed the death-warrant of her husband, 
sho retires, satisfied in hor own mind that sho lias 
contributed hor share to his safely. 

“ Hero the bard holds up his hands in horror at so 
ungenerous an act, and exclaims— 

1 The crowned dastard and his men were now in cheer¬ 
ful vein. 

I’m certain never valiant knight will do such deed 
again, 

Until the day of judgment, ns tlmt day has been seen, 
To fail in loyalty nud faith towards man mid trusting 
queen !’ 

“ Next morning, by sunrise, Siegfrid rode away 
with a thousand of his trusty knights, and Ilagcn kopt 
close by his side. When they had advanced n few 
miles on their road, they observed two men coming 
towards them in great haste. They proved to be 
two messengers who brought the news tlmt the 
enemy had ubnndoned the expedition and returned 
to his own country. Hagen then proposes to have 
a great hunt in Nnsgan-wood, to which all agree. 
A great many bears and wolves were killed that day, 
but no opportunity offered itself to dispatch Siegfrid. 
At last the royal sport came to an end, and the 
hunters, tired and thirsty, assemble to give an ac¬ 
count of their success. But the wine is exhausted, 
and the river is too far to procure from it wherewith 
to quench their thirst. 
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‘Then salt) Von Hagen, Tronyie’a chief, “ Noble and 
valiant knight, 

I ken hard by a matchless spring, with water pure and 
bright i 

It may prove welcome beverage, so please you we will 

go.” 

That counsel caused to many a knight untoward fate, I 

know*’ 

“ They all agree to go to tho spring, which is 
represented as being close by. When they come in 
sight of a tall linden-tree, Ilagcn challenges Sieg. 
frid lo a fool-ruce, and the latter accepts tho chal¬ 
lenge. Tho spring is agreed upon ns tho goul. 
Hagen then divests himself of nil his accoutrements 
and arms, except his hunting-knife, while Siegfrid 
agrees not to lay aside any part of his equipment. 
Then the race begins. 

‘ Like two fierco panthers, they were seen to bound o’er 
the champaign. 

That Siegfrid first reached the spring was from a dis¬ 
tance plain; 

He gained the race and got tho praise in view of every 
ono. 

His sword ho quickly put aside; his licit was then un¬ 
done ; 

The ponderous javelin he did lean nguinst a linden- 
branch ; 

Then to tho water of tho spring went Siegfrid the 
stanch.’ 

“But ho committed an error. 

1 For though his thirst was very great, that thirst was 
not relieved 

Until the Rhenish king had quaffed. Poor thanks the 
knight received.’ 

“Poor thanks, indeed; for had ho drank before 
Gunther nud Hagen laid come up to him, he would 
havo mot them erect and with arms in his hands, 
and, thus prepared, no harm could have befallen 
him. When Gunther and llngeii reached the spring, 
tho former bent down and drunk, uml then told Sieg* 
frid to follow his example, thut the water was very 
good and cool. Siegfrid did so; and while lie limit 
down to quench his thirst, was Mnbticd by JIagen in 
tho only spot where he was vulnerable, and which 
was distinctly marked by the cross Clirimliilde hud 
sowed upon his coat. Kn raged at liiis treacherous 
act, ho springs to his feel, looks around for some 
weapon to avenge himself upon the ussassin. But 
his weapons have all been carried off; so ho poizes 
tho shield, which has been forgotten, and fells Hugeu 
to tho ground. And then 

‘ Tho color fled his florid ohcekii, he could no longer 
stand; 

His body’s strength gavo wholly way, and nerveless 
sank his hand; 

Then tho pale seal of death was stamped upon his 
manly, noble fuce.’ 

“But, before he dies, lie addresses his compan¬ 
ions. 
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1 “ Oh chiefrilns, base and infamous, 

How often have you felt my help, basely to serve'mo 
thus ! 

I ever have shown loyalty, and this is my reward : 

Evil for good is all the boon that you to friend afford.” ’ 

*« All the bystander* aro dissolved in tears—even 
Gunther and his brothers cover thoir heads and 
weep. But Hagen, that bold, bad man, rises covered 
with blood, and exclaims— 

‘ “ I pray you, ceaso to mourn. 

Our sorrows and vexatious cares wo may henceforth 
now scorn. 

Who now remains to cope with us in warfare’s daring 
deed ? 

I’m satisfied that my own hand of him our land has 
freed.’” 

“A fearful nnd Lucifer-liko character does Hagen 
loom among the rest, like one of Odin’s own com¬ 
panions come to revisit the scenes of his past ex¬ 
ploits. But Sicgfrid’s life is ebbing fast, and 

’Again, in his extremity, thus speaks the wounded 
knight: 

“ Wilt thou. O king of Bnrgundio, once moro on earth 
do right ? 

Then let Chrlmliildc, whom I have loved with loyalty 
nnd true, 

Bcccivo protecting brother’s care nnd brother’s love 
from you. 

1 “ Let her by kindness know nnd feci that sho your 
sister is, 

And be to her n faithful friend iu nil her soro distress. 
Long must my sire mid vassals wait return of Sicgfrid. 
By friends was ne’er done before bo foul, so buBc a 
deed.” 

1 The field flowers nil about wero wet with royal Sicg- 
frld’s gore} 

He struggled manfully with death, but that was quickly 
o’or.* 

“When the conspirators perceived that ho was 
dead, thoy consulted together how the sad intelli¬ 
gence should bo carried to the bereaved wife, and 
how the body of tho murdered man should bo dis¬ 
posed of. Hagen puls an end to tho discussion by 
taking that duty on himself. Ho has tho body con¬ 
voyed to ChrimhiIdo’s dwelling, nnd then loaves it 
before her door. Ono of her chamberlains discovers 
tho corpse, nnd orders it to bo brought into the house. 
He then goes and tolls his mistress, 

1 “ Bcfnro tho chamber lies, in gore, a dead, a murdered 
knight.” ’ 

“Chritnhildo shudders at these tidings, nnd rushes 
to tho side of the corpse; frantic with grief, sho 
kneels down beside it nnd weeps as ono that would 
not be comforted. But suddenty her tears cense 
to flow; a new thought enters her bosom: she per¬ 
ceives that his shield is unbroken and not even 
indented, and sho exclaims— 


* 11 Woo’s me, that this should como to pais! Un- 
hneked thy shield haB been 

By noble combatants in fight: murdered thou lieathere. 
Would that I knew who did the deed—his death should 
b^mycare.’” 

“All her energies are now concentrated to ascer¬ 
tain who perpetrated tho foul deed. She hopes 
that tho ordeal of tho bier will reveal it to her; 
and she insists that it bo undergone by her brothers 
and Hngen before Siegfrid is interred. This ancient 
ordeal consisted in making the persons that’were 
suspected of having slain tho deceased, pass by tho 
bier and touch tho corpso; and it was popularly 
believed (and is still believed in many parts of Ger¬ 
many and tho north countries) that 

‘Whene’er the fell assassin looks upon his victim’s 
face, 

Tho dead man’s wounds will bleed anew and thus tno 
murderer trace.’ 

And in this case it appears to have proved a true 
test; for, when Hagen touched tho body, 

1 Tho purple goro gushed from tho wounds as it had 
done be for o.’ 

Chrimhildo then swears eternal vengeance to him 
and to all that were implicated in tho murder. 

“ Sho persuades her father-in-law and his vassals 
not to attempt, for tho present, any act of retaliation ; 
and insists that they return to their own country, 
nnd thus withdraw beyond the power of their arch 
enemy Hagen. 

» But sho refuses to accompany them. Mysterious 
tics compel her to remain in tho plueo where tho 
greatest evil has been inflicted upon her, nnd where 
tho persons live on whom sho lias sworn to revenge 
herself. 

“ Three years pass by before she consents to speak 
to her brother Gunther. Tho king, who was anx¬ 
ious to bring about a reconciliation, ordered tho Nie- 
belungen liort to bo brought to his sister, nnd to be 
left nt her disposal. The immense treosuro is ac¬ 
cordingly removed from tho cave and transported 
to Chrimhilde’s palace; and she makes use of it, 
like a true Saxon woman of the olden time, in dis¬ 
tributing ample alms among tho poor, and in aiding 
every ono who sought her assistance. 

“ Ilugcn, her evil genius, who watched all her acts 
with a fiend’s eye, looks jealously upon her nets of 
liberality; for ho fears that, by means of her trea¬ 
sure, sho will gain the hearts of the people, and 
thus furnish herself with instruments to accomplish 
her threatened revenge. He deprives her, therefore, 
of the treasure, and with it of tho ring Andvarinnut; 
but having possessed himself of that fatal ring, ho 
was brought by his own act under tho curso that 
accompanied it. 

“The three conspirators, Hagen, Gunther, and 
Gernot, are at first nt a loss what to do with the 
liort; thoy finally agreo to throw it iu the Bhine, 
and then take an oath that neither of them will ever 
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reveal the place where it had been thrown, as long 
ns two of them were alive. 

« When the Burgundians had thus seized upon the 
Niebelungen hort, tlioy became also lords of Niebe- 
lungen-land, and were hunccforth styled Niebelungen; 
und that is the reason why this poem, which relates 
the story of thoir destruction, is nailed the Nicbelun- 
gen Lied. 


" Thus closes tho third act of this tragedy. Chrim- 
hilde is now left to mourn her beloved Siegfrid, and 
to brood over hey injuries and tho revenge she has 
sworn to take on hor enemies. Hagen, tho bold 
spoiler, walks about like a fiend of Niflehoiin, brav¬ 
ing the anger of heaven and earth; and his fellow- 
conspirators live the self-tormenting life of weak, 
bad men.” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WAGER: OR, THE TWO WEDDING-RINGS. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 

“Love you, Charley ?— no, not a hit! What 
should put such a ridiculous idea into your head ? 
Why, you are a mero lioy!” 

“1 mu not, Ellen, I assure you. I have not a 
Doyisli reeling about me; and, Tor my appearance, I 
am sure I do not look like a boy in the least. Have 
1, indeed, cultivated this moustache with so much 
pains lor nothing? Am I not nearly twenty-one? 
and, above all, do I not love you devotedly?” 

Thu roguish litllo Ellon ntado no answer, but 
began to sing— 

“ A little boy went out to shoot one dny, 

Amt carried his arrows and bow; 

For guns they are dangerous things for play, 

In the hands of little childreii, you know.” 

“ Nonsense, Elly.” 

“ A littlo bird sat on n cherry-tree, 

And whistled and said,‘ You can’t shoot me!”’ 

“And neither can you, Mr. Charley,” said Ellen, 
laughing. 

“ I don’t know about that,” said Charles, saucily. 
“ I think, littlo maiden, that you aro more than half 
in love with me already, and I will see if I cannot 
make you quite so.” 

"Just hear how the song goes on,” said Ellen— 

“ 1 Only wait,’ said the boy, * till I get close enough, 
And see if I don’t shoot you through ;’ 

1 Do you think,’ said the bird, 1 1 'in not up to snuiT, 
To sit and be shot at by you V ” 

Charles laughed in spite of himself, but relumed 
to the charge. 

“ I3ut tell me seriously, Elly, why you don’t love 
me, and I will move heaven and curth to be more 
agreeable to you. Tell me what you desire and 
wish for in n lover.” 

“ Well, Charles, in the first place, my lover must 
bo n hnndsomo man, six feet high at least ( you 
want full an inch of the standurd), then ho must 
have a great bushy beard (excuse me, deary Clmrlc, 
but your littlo moustacho is rather a miserable sub¬ 
stitute), then he must waltz divinely, sing cnchnnt- 
ingly, and lovo mo ns well or (letter than you do.” 

“ l’shnw!” said Charles, impatiently, “ if you had 
such a lover, you would not like the grizzly bear 
one-half so well as you do mo. I would bet you 
your wedding ring, that if such an ono as you de* 
scribo were to appear, which is not very likely, you 
Would, afior all, tell me that you would lake me in 
preference.” 


“ Tell you so, indeed!” said Ellen, indignantly; 
"that will I nover do, and I willingly accept your 
wager.” 

“ Very well, Elly; J sco you have some vogue, 
romantic dream of some corsair of a lover, and, 
for the present, I stand but a poor cliunco; but you 
know I am to set out on my travels to-morrow, 
and— 

1 My love she’s but a Inssie yet, 

My love she's but a lassie yet; 

I’ll leave her for a year or twn, 

And she’ll nae be so saucy yet.’ 

Pardon me, Elly, you nro fond of old songs—good- 
by!” So saying, tho gay and handsome young man 
left tho upnrtinent. 

Tito next duy Charles camo to take leavo of Ellen, 
previous to going to South America, wlicro he ex¬ 
pected to sojourn for two or three years. They were 
both sndder Ilian on I he day before, and Ellen’s eyes 
looked very much os though she hud been having a 
“good cry” before he came. 

“ Well, Elly,” said Charles after awhile, with an 
effort to be gay, “ do you still persist in what you 
said yesterday ? don’t you lovo me ono bit ?” 

“ Not much,” said Ellen, faintly. 

“ And do you still wunl that whiskerando of yours 
; to come and woo and win you ?” 

| “Not much,” said Ellen again; “that is to say 

; _,i 

| “ Pshaw, Ellen! I see very plainly how tho mat- 

I ter stands with you,” said Churlcs. “ You nro in 
I lovo with me, I tell you.” 

“ Indeed I am not, sir,” said Ellen, indignantly, 
j “ Indeed you are, my tlenr,” said Charles, “over 
head and cars in love—but you don’t know it; and 
I stipposo I must wait patiently till you find it out 
and tell me so.” 

“ That will never bo,” said Ellen. 

“ I have not forgotten our bet, Elly; and, when 
you reject your ‘ideal,’ and toll mo yon lovo me. I 
shall expect you to present mo with our wedding 
ring; but, should you marry your blue-beard, I will 
present you with yours.” 

“Very well, sir,” said Ellen, “I may meet with 
my' ideal* sooner than you think, though I am but a 
‘lassie’ yet;” and she tossed her roguish litllo head 
scornfully. 

“ Well, well, Elly, don’t ba angry; remember 
only this, that you hnvo one plain, honest-hearted 
lover, who will never forget you—and, Elly dear, 
let mo advise you to beware of those fancy lovers. 
Pirates, bandits, and Spaniards aro to lie particularly 
guarded against, being, as all young ladies know, 
exceedingly dangerous.” 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 

Three year* passed quickly away. Ellen had 
" como out,” and had gained, oy Her sweetness and 
vivacity, soveral sincere admirers; but still the 
hero, the “ ideal,’* had not yet appeared. Charles 
was still retained abroad, and was not expected back 
for anothor year at least. Could he havo seen the 
joy with which his letters wore received by Ellen, 
and known that tho last was always kept in her 
bosom and read again and again, ho might havo felt 
pretty well assured of tho state of her heart; as it 
was, ho becamo at timos rather despondent. But, 
unfortunately, about this time a porsonoge who bid 
fair to realize Ellen’s romantio dreams appeared in 
socioty. Ho was a Spaniard and a count; ho was 
also handsomo and accomplished—and all tho girls 
wero in lovo with him. Ellen heard of nothing but 
tho count for somo timo before she mot with him. 
She saw him at lost ut a parly—ono of her young 
friends pointed him out to hor. As sho looked to¬ 
wards him, she saw a tall, noble-looking man, very 
dark, very handsomo, and, bettor still, Ihero was the 
magnilicont beard. Soon afterwards, the count was 
introduced to her, and, alter a little conversation, 
during which Ibo count scorned much agitated, he 
told her that she so strongly resombled a very doar 
friend he onco bad, that ho could not look at her 
without emotion. Tho suppression of deep feeling 
on his part was so evident, that Ellon’s warm sym¬ 
pathies wero excited at onco. Sho beoamo interested 
in him, more especially as sho found that his con¬ 
versational and intellectual powers quite equaled his 
sensibility. Hor own talents were called forth by 
his, and sho could not but feel that she was appear¬ 
ing to great advantage to tho pensive stranger. But 
soon, sooner than sho expocted or quite wished, ho 
left her and returned no more. Surely, thought El¬ 
lon, he will ask mo to dance; but no—he relumed 
no more that evening. Ellen went homo a littlo dis¬ 
contented and vexed. The next evening sho met 
with him again—but ho merely bowed and passed 
on. A few nights afterwards, thoy met onco moro 
at a friond’s house. Towards the end of tho eve¬ 
ning, after Ellon had seen him admired and flattered 
by half tho ladies in tho room, she was rather sur¬ 
prised when he como and took a quiet seat besido 
hor. Thoy soon foil into vory pleasant conversation. 
The count had been a great travelor, and Ellen soon 
discovered that ho had been in South Amorica. Sho 
ventured, timidly, to ask if ho knew Charles Som¬ 
mers? 

“ Yes, I havo met with him in Valparaiso several 
timos—a fine follow, and a great pot with tho ladios.” 

Ellen blushed. 

"Is he a particular friend of yours?” asked tho 
count. 

" Yes—no," Ellen said, “not a vory great, not a 
very particular friend;” and growing very much 
embarrassed as she thought she saw a smile on tho 
count's face, she added hurriedly, and blushing 
deeply, “only a slight acquaintance.” _ 


The count seemed well pleased with hor answer. 
He remained besido her somo timo longer, and after¬ 
wards asked her to dance. Sho could not, of course, 
but be conscious of tho eclat of being the partner of 
tho handsomest man in tho room—he whose smiles 
all were seeking; but, though pleased and flattered, 
no mean feeling of triumph over hor many rivals 
entered Ellen’s gentle breast. 

On tho following day the count called, and after¬ 
wards they met constantly, and always, as by u 
mutual impulse, they seemed to seek each other’s 
society. The count grew moro and more devoted. 
Ellen was most frequently his partner in the fasci¬ 
nating waltz, and he waltzed superbly. Ho invited 
her to ride, and I confess those rides wero dangerous 
things. The count rode oven bettor than ho waltzed, 
and looked so noble on his proud steed. As they 
passed slowly through thoso beautiful, fresh, heart¬ 
warming country scenes, and through thoso long, 
quiet, shady lanes, I will confess the timo was peril¬ 
ous. Once in particular, when Ellen’s horse was 
restive, and the count wus obliged to sootho and en¬ 
courage the frightened girl, I will admit that hor 
heart was in great danger. But if tho count’s heart 
was in equal poril, ho did not show it—ho was 
always calm and imperturbable. Ellen could not 
decido what his feelings were, but sho was almost 
sure ho did not lovo hor. Sometimes, indeed, sho 
thought it quite possible ho might; if sho only knew, 
sho would know how to act. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

One evening, after about two months’ acquaintance 
with the count, Ellen gavo a parly. While at her 
toilet, it must bo confessed Bhe consulted her mirror 
with moro than usual caro. Sho could scarcely 
make her dark hair smooth enough; and she, who 
generally thought but littlo of dress, now wavered 
and debated for half an hour, beforo sho could decide 
between hor white crapo dress and her pink silk. 
The white was at last chosen; and, with a while 
wreath round her graceful head, she certainly looked 
vory lovoly. 

The evening advanced, but tho count did not ap¬ 
pear. Ellen’s color rose and faded every time the 
door opened and dosed; but ha did not come until 
sho bad almost given him up. Ellen spoko to him 
almost coldly as ho greeted hor; but very soon sho 
felt her displeasure fading away under tho charm 
of his conversational powors. His manner was so 
kind, so deferential, so gentle to hor, that her heart 
softened to him almost tendorlv. 

He was called upon to sing, and as Ellen heard 
his rich voice, so full of feeling, and listened to the 
impassioned words of his song, she felt a strange, 
wild joy in her heart. As ho ceased singing, his eye 
sought hors, as though ha sung fur her alone. Sho 
replied by a glance from eyes full of tears. Tho 
count was soon again by hor sido, and ho contrived, 
after a timo, to lead her through the parlor-conserva • 
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lory into the garden. The night was soil and warm. 
They both walked along in rather awkward silence. 
At length the count, in a suppressed voice, said— 

11 Dear Miss Ellen, permit me to say to you one 
word, and to ask you one question.” 

Ellen wished to speak, but sho could not utter a 
single word. The count went on— 

“I would—I must tell you briefly, but truly, that 
X love you, and ask if you can—if you do —love mo 
in return.” 

Ellen was so agitated that sho could scarcely 
support herself. The count, porceiving this, hastily 
threw his arm around her, as if to support her; then 
as quickly withdrew it, and, rather embarrassed, 
oflered his arm. Ellen struggled for calmness, but 
she was greatly agitated. Sho pressed her hand to 
her bosom, ond felt there Charles’s last letter. She 
grew more and more undecided. Sho knew not 
what to do or what to think. After a violent men¬ 
tal conflict, Bho said— 

“ You will think it very strange, but I cannot an¬ 
swer your question; I feel that I do not know my 
own mind; 1 cannot decide what I ought to do.” 
She paused, and trembled exceedingly from nervous 
excitement. 

“ Do not bo agitated,” said the count kindly, al¬ 
most tenderly; “much os I suffer while my fato is 
undecided, you shall not be hurried in making your 
decision; take wlmt time you wish to know your 
own mind; permit me only to ask when I can know 
your determination.” 

Ellen hastily named the next day; and, escaping 
from him, ran to her own room to endeavor to com¬ 
pose herself before again appearing amongst her 
guests. When sho relumed to tho parlor, Ilia count 
was not there. Oh, how inexpressibly dull and tire¬ 
some the lime seemed till tho company departed! 

Ellen passed a sleepless night; but when the count 
was announced on the following day, sho went down 
to see him with a calm and decided air; but when 
ho came forward to meet her, with his fino eyes full 
of lovo and anxiety, sho full her heart siuk, and sho 
said quickly, in order not to give herself time to 
relent— 

“ It gives mo moro pain than I can express to feel 
that I am disappointing so noble a heart us yours; 
but, I confess to you—and I hope you will pardon 
mo for not soonor knowing my own mind—I feel 


now that another, unknown even to myself, had my 
heart before I ever knew you.” 

The count grew pale. Ellen went on, in a falter¬ 
ing voice— 

" Believo me, dear friend, when I toll you that 1 
have never known any one whom I regard so 
highly as yourself, save one —and I am sure that, 
had I nover known Charles Sommers, I should love 
you.” 

11 Charles Sommers!” cried the count, in a joyful 
tone; “ ah, Elly, dear Elly, you are then my own 
for ever,” and ho clasped her in his arms. 

“Dear Charles,” said Ellen, alter sho had reco¬ 
vered from her surprise, " how blind I was not to 
have known you soonor, though you have so greatly 
changed. But tell me—why all Ibis disguise and 
mystery?” 

“ It was the great change which had taken place 
in my appearance,” said Charles, “ which induced 
mo to play this masquerade. I remembered your 
old wish for a hero lover, and I determined to sco 
if I could win you in that guise. You sco I have 
now most of the desired requisites—a tall figure, a 
tolerably handsome face, and, best of all, tho largo 
beard.” 

“I see, my friend, you have lost nono of your 
conceit in your travels,” said Ellen. 

“And could you, Elly, after all, find it in your 
heart to give up this fine follow ond your countess- 
ship for your old lover Charles? Ah, dearest, 
sweetest little Elly, you have lost your bet, for have 
you not told me to my face that you love me?" 

“Not before you told me so, count though you 
were,” said Ellen. 

“ But I claim my wedding-ring—tho forfeit,” said 
Charles. 

“And I mino,” said Ellen, quickly—she was go¬ 
ing to add, “ for I shall marry my ' ideal;’ ” but sho 
stopped and blushed. 

Matters ware soon arranged between the lovers, 
and, friends consenting, they were in due time mar¬ 
ried, as all such worthy and fuilhful lovers doservo 
to be. One peculiarity only marked the ceremony. 
After the ring had been plnccd on tho finger of the 
bride, sho herself placed one in return on that of the 
groom. 

Thus happily terminated “ tho Wager.” 
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WRITING A 8TORY. 

IT 11. ». DEYERLK. 


As everybody, now-a-days, (lobbies in litoraluro, 
and not desiring to bo behind the ago, I took it into 
my iicad to writo a tale for "Godoy.” So, trimming 
my brains for study, and pointing my lead-pencil, 
that I may commit to pupor tho ideas as thoy are 
created, I push my clmir to tho lablo, roady to com- 
mcnco tho business, lint, liko a great many otlior 
things, writing n story is easier said than done. 
Jn tho first plnco, an author should know what to 
write about. Lovo!—It is an exceedingly nico 
thing to writo a lovo story, and, in addition to this, 
tho subject is almost inexhaiisliblo; but for a married 
man, with a squalling baby in tho cradle, besides 
two or threo "dear little onos,” who hang, and 
shake, and push about ono’s table—(whilo I writo, 
ono of them has upset my inkstand, and poured tho 
“ black writing-fluid” in a copious stream over my 
sheet)—and all this tho consequence of lovo: for such 
a man to write alout love, pshaw I But what can 
ono writo amid tho scronming and prating of chil¬ 
dren? It’s excessively annoying! I must imme¬ 
diately call on Mrs. Dr. Smith to quiot tho baby, 
and lako tho children into tho garden, it is so coot 
out yonder. Tlioro, that’s a little inoro comfortable. 
Yet I am in continual dangor of interruption. You 
cannot imagine the lifo a physician leads. When- 
ovor tho good people tako a notion of getting sick, 
let it be day or night, let it bo rain, or hail, or snow, 
or tropical sunshine, let him roposo in the soil arms 
of Morpheus, or wander on tho rocks and cliffs of 
Parnassus, or bo at meeting—lot hint bo doing 
something or nothing, he—I mean tho doctor—must 
be contented to do as tho sovereign peoplo desire. 
And this proves exceedingly annoying at times. So 
much for tho introduction, and now for tho story. 

11 It was a lino day in tho fall month of Septem¬ 
ber, 177-1, the oily of Philadelphia presented asccno 
of stir and activity that was truly admirable. Tho 
delegates to represent their respective colonies in 
Congress had inndo their appoarance, and tho novol- 
ty—tho First Congress Sossion—had attracted an 
unusual crowd of visitors to Qiinkordom. Among 
tho many strangers that walked tho crowded pave¬ 
ments, tlioro was ono who invited and rccoivcd tho 
particular attention of all who chanced to see him. 
Ilo was a man apparently about fifty years of age, 
and his costumo was tho antique Dutch. Tho ex¬ 
pression of his oyus and faco in general was pccu- s 
liarly bowildcrod and confused; and, ovory now and 
then, as he cast a glance upon tho things around him, 
ho was observed to shake his head, as if doubting 
tho reality of reality.” 
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Knock, knock at tho door. Iteador, cxcuso my 
etory for a moment. 

“ Who is—walk in, sir" —but it was a lady. 

“ Tako a chair, miss,” I continued, after tho pre- 
lithinary compliments were through. 11 What's tho 
nows?" 

<• Oh, nothing ’ticklar,” was tho short reply 

Tho girl appears very bashful; and, scaling her- 
solf, she casts her eyes on tho floor. Sho is evi¬ 
dently waiting for mo to recommence tho conversa¬ 
tion, which sho, by hor short reply to my first 
quostion, had so unceremoniously closed. Being 
voxed at tho interruption—and I doubt not but that 
you, my patient rcadors, will bo the same—I am 
now-determined to outsilenco hor; and, taking tho 
peneil, I am about resuming tho narrative, when sho 
speaks— 

» Pleaso, dootor, mother said you should come up; 
Sammy is so powerful sick.” 

<• Indeed, sis I What doos ho complain?” 

11 Aunt says as it’s an information of tho brain, and 
will surely mortify if wo do nothin’.’’ 

“An inflammation of tho brain I—that’s severe. 
How long has ho been confined?” 

"Sir?” 

"I mean, is ho in bed?” 

11 No, sir; ho won’t go to bed: but ho’s got such 
a headache, and can’t eat, and is so poworful weak.” 
• «I have an engagement with Godoy”— 

"Sir?” 

11 I'll como, sis; toll your mother I’ll como.” 

"You shall como directly, doctor,” sho muttored, 
os sho slammed tho door after her. 

Do not be uneasy, dear reader; from the account 
I received, I judged tho patient to bo remote from 
dangor. I shall, therefore, attempt to finish our 
Btory before 1 go. How exceedingly annoying! 

" I was telling you of a romarkablo strangor that 
walked tho streets of Philadelphia. Ho bent his 
course towards ono of tho best hotels in the city; 
and having entered, and still wearing that look of 
bowildermcnt, he stopped up to tho bar, and asked— 

" 1 What city ish dis ?’ 

"■Philadelphia, sir,' answered tho barkeeper, 
half smiling. 

" ■ So doy say,’ was tho dry and confused reply 
of tho strangor. 

' » Add to this curious question of the stranger his 
antiquated dress, and his confused mannors, and 
you will undoubtedly feel disposed to pnrdon tho 
impoliteness which tho guests displayed, by all turn¬ 
ing their heads towards tho now comer, and thus 
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unintentionally inorcaso his confusion. As wo inti¬ 
mated, all eyes gazed upon him, which circum¬ 
stance brought a slight flush to his othorwiso pallid 
faco. Ho took a scat, and placing his hat on tho 
floor, he sarmed to lose himself in deep meditation. 
And now, whilst wo havo a very favornhlo oppor¬ 
tunity, lot us examine him a litllo closer. Wero it 
in our power to removo that oxprossion of bewilder¬ 
ment—which, howover, has been very much dimi¬ 
nished since he entered tho hotel—wo would un¬ 
doubtedly pronounco his faco to bo that of an intel¬ 
ligent and experienced person. Ilis aquiline nose, 
high oyebrows, and amplo forehead, betray an 
honest and sensiblo man. Ilis hair is of raven 
blackness, long and straight, and regular ns flax. In 
form ho is tall, and rather inclined to corpulcnoy. 
In short, his wholo appearance is that of a man with 
whom wo would liko to deal—with whom wo would 
liko to talk, and laugh, and bo on torms of friendship. 

“Tho stranger had been in his musing position 
for about flflecn minutes, when ho suddenly lilted 
up his oyos, and said— 

‘“Gentlemen, what dnto ish die?’ 

“ < Tho seventh of September, 1774,’ answered 
several gentlemen, vory seriously; for, in spito of 
tho oddness of tho scono, nono felt disposed to Jest— 
tho stranger’s aspects woro so distressed, and yot 
earnest and confidential. 

‘“So dey say,’ was tho simplo reply; but, alter a 
short pause, ho added: ' Either all do world is mad, 
or I am;’ and, taking up his hat, ho went towards 
tho door. 

“'Stop, friend,’ said ono of tho guests, mildly. 
‘ Can I bo of any service to you?’ 

“ ‘ Tell mo do truth,’ said tho stranger, respect¬ 
fully bowing to the porson who had addressed him; 
‘ tell mo do truth, on your honor, ish dis do town of 
Philadelphia? and ish dis day do seventh of Sep¬ 
tember, 1774?—or havo all do people of dis placo 
conspired against me, determined to inorcaso my 
dismay?’ 

“ ‘ It is just as ovory ono tolls you: this is Phila¬ 
delphia, and this tho dato you have just mentioned,’ 
replied tho gentleman who had before spoken to him. 

“ ‘Then listen to mo’ ”— 

Listen—who can ? Somebody at tho door again. 
Ilow exceedingly annoying I 

“ Doc, aro you at homo ? Oh, I’vo got a horriblo 
toothache!’’ 

" Havo you? I’m sorry forthat—bad company.’’ 

“ And I want tho offendor taken out.” 

“ Why, sonny, it is customary to tako offenders 

t'«.’’ 

“Yes; and sometimes they/nJc 'in, themselves. 
But I want nono of your crackers, doc; set to work." 

“Separate your jaws, sir; wo shall soon catch 
him.” 

How annoying this country practico; wo must be 
dentists and everything. 

» There, sonny, ho is out.” 

“ Ilcigho, doctor—Judy, that hurts I” 

“It is all over." 


“ Thank ye for’t. You’ro a writin';—a story, I’ll 
bet, for Godoy;—wish 1 could seo it.” 

"You shall seo it, sonny, alter it is published. 
Good-by; that’s a good boy.” 

“Good-by, doe,” cried my youthful eustomor, 
taking my gentle hint, and leaving tho room. 

Now for tho story. How excessively annoying 
to be interrupted at the best part of it I 
“The strangor again took his chair, and said 
(but 1 shall not follow his Dutch pronunciation):— 

“ ‘ My nnmo is Petrus Von-. I was born at 

Fort Orange, in tho year 1048. Two years previous 
to my birth, my parents had como over from tho 
Netherlands. In tho old country, tlioy stood in the 
first ranks of tho common people—wore respectable, 
honest, and wealthy. Tlieso circumstances were a 
guarantco to distinction in thoir now homo. And 
my futlicr received that distinction; for in all politi¬ 
cal and industrial transactions, which woro in the 
hands of tho citizens of Fort Orange, ho was certain 
to be consulted, and his opinions generally threw 
the preponderance into that parly with whom he 
thought it his duly to side. In his veins flowed the 
unalloyed Dutch blood: ho was a strenuous defender 
of our rights, and fearlessly opposed tho British ag¬ 
gressions. But ho died boforo tho truo crisis arrived: 
death saved him from tho pain it would havo oc¬ 
casioned him to see tho Now Netherlands in tho 
undisputed jmssession of our enemies. 

“ < His opinions and his principles were also mine. 
I would always havo been willing and ready to sue- 
rifleo iny lifa for my country. But this satisfaction 
was denied mo;—you must bo acquainted with tho 
shameful surrender which Petrus Sluyvosant was 
compelled to mako to tho English. Indignant at tho 
conduct of my countrymen, I left tho “ Provinco of 
Now York,” as they now called tho country of 
Hoinrich Hudson, with tho determination to look 
upon it no more. At first, I traveled North; but, us 
I could not ogree with tho strict Puritanism prac¬ 
ticed in Now England, I turned myself into another 
direction, and, after wandoring about for many 
years, I at length arrived in Philadelphia in the year 
1098. Thoy say this is Philadelphia I I am not 
dreaming, gentlemen. Surely, I am awake! 1 am 
seated in a hotel in—in Philadelphia!’ 

" More tho confusion of tho speaker increased; ho 
blushed, and rubbed his eyes, and looked about him¬ 
self. Aftor a moment’s pnuso, ho continued— 

“ ‘ Ono day—it seems to mo liko yoslorday—I 
went up tho banks of tho Schuylkill, with my gun on 
my back, to look for some gamo. Not meeting with 
anything worth a shot of powder, I continued my 
ramblo for a long stretch into tho wild and pictur¬ 
esque woods. Suddenly, an old man stood boforo 
me I There was something peculiar in his face, 
which disconcortcd mo for a moment; but a pleasant 
smile, which presently started in the cornors of his 
mouth, and played upon his lips like Innocence her¬ 
self, restored tho equanimity of my mind. With 
great familiarity ho took hold of my hand, gave me 
a hearty shako, but quickly came round with his 
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olhor hand, grasped mo by tho throat, throw mo to 
tho ground, and, boforo I could pray for mercy, ho 
ovorpowered mo, tied a doth around my oyos, and 
throwing mo on his shouldor, ran oif at a rapid 
pace.’” 

Header, 1 am very nervous ; tho least noise will 
disturb tho equilibrium of my mind. Thcro is a 
humming sound right under my tnblo, that I must 
look odor. Oh, it’s a careless wanderer that fell into 
a trap—a fly in a spider’s web. Well, thcro is n 
fuss, I’ll declare, that tho little fly makes About lior- 
sclf! How tho poor thing kicks and flutters to dis- 
engage its pedal oxtromitics from their unpleasant 
folters! Murderous rogues, those spiders; — and 
tliero ho sets, tho proud castollan, grinning his 
tooth and laughing in his slcovos for tho lucky cap¬ 
ture he has made. I’ve a mind to smash him to 
atoms!—but noreader, I havo a certain weak¬ 
ness about mo, if it is a u'taintas, namely, an insa- 
tiablo lovo of Natural history, and this prompts mo 
to sparo tho life of tho folon spider. Indeed, I am 
opposed to capital punishment in gcnoral. It seems 
to mo tliore can bo no satisfaction in it. Tho chas¬ 
tisement is soon ovor, and (hero is no clianco for 
tho culprit to reform and becomo a baiter oilizon, or 
spider, or whalovor ho is. And tho one I ntn look¬ 
ing nt is really n protly spidor; nono of your clumsy, 
crawling animals, but a real nico, sleek, and good- 
looking specimen of his tribe, ono that would do 
honor to a king's paluco. But tho fly is struggling 
wonderfully; thore is actually somo foar of its break¬ 
ing prison; and ilia watching spidor seems awaro 
of it, too. Biit ho is an ingenious follow, and will 
soon do something to mako more certain of his prize. 
Now ho approaches the writhing prisoner, and 
slowly winds a thread around him, which, now that 
ho has completely circumnavigated him, ho draws 
on tight, and tho hum of tho fly is decreasing very 
much, because its wings aro fixed immovably. Tho 
spider is quito pleased with his ingonious operation, 
and, after contemplating it for a moment, ho resumes 
his labor, and very adroitly binds ono thread after 
another around tho poor fly, so that Bho cannot movo 
even a foot. Now she is harmlessly suspended in 
his not, and Ito confidentially approaches, and, tho 
roguo, embraces her, and smneking his lips, ho im¬ 
prints a ki—pshaw!—It is not nocossary for tho 
ladles to know what; but so much I’ll tell you, it is 
not out of lovo, but morely to bring his poisonous 
mandibles in contact with the body of tho fly, for tho 
pnrposo of destroying her life, as such a tliore 
you havo it—Is inovitably fatal. 

Tho hum is silenced, and wo shall resume our 
story. 

" ‘After running about ten minutos, ho stopped, 
placed mo on tho ground, and unbound my oyos. 
Wo wore on tho top of a small hill, and in a part of 
tho country I had novor boforo seen. My mystori- 
ous companion still displayed that innocent,smile; 
and taking a small gloss, with a golden frame around 


it, out of his pockot, ho motioned ino to look into it. 
I obeyed, and was astonished at wliut I saw. 

II * Tho first object that met my viow was tho 
Britisii flog. It was suspended high in the air, and 
beneath it thcro was an immense multitude of pco- 
plo, whom I know to bo my countrymen. They 
were laboring at all kinds of trades. In tho distance, 
I saw a number of ships; and, when they approuchud 
the flag, tho sailors mounted tho masts, and cheered 
tho ensign of their country. I could not hoar tho 
sailors’ voices, but their movements and gestures 
showed very plainly what they wore about. Pre¬ 
sently a storm aroso, which wrecked tho ships and 
tore tho flag into tailors, which wore then carried by 
tho wind into all directions. When tho tempest 
subsided, I saw largo armies of soldiora in British 
uniforms; and when they arrived at tho placo where 
tho multitude of people were at work, tlioy scattered 
thcmselvos among tho industrious citizens, and took 
up tho rags and tatters of tho flag, which turned into 
sorpents in their hands, and with thorn scourged the 
people. Tho mnssos sank on their knees, and asked 
for mercy, but nono was shown. But, when the 
pcoplo at length saw that supplication was vain, 
thoy resolved to resist And I saw a tall figure rise 
from among them, who hold an caglo in his hand; 
and soon tho bird took to its wings, flow among tho 
soldiers, tore tho serpents out of thoir hands and 
dovoured them. At tho samo timo, tho tall man 
gathered our countrymen into companios, and a war 
ensued, in which tho red-coated soldiers were com¬ 
pletely routed. A now flag, which I cannot describe, 
now waved in tho air; and.willr this the old man 
returned tho glass into his pockot. 

III Night had set in, mid my companion gently 
approached mo, blindfolded me onco more, to which 
I mado no resistance, and took mo into his arms and 
walked oil'; in about ten minutes ho stopped, brought 
mo to tho ground, and, when my eyes wore opened, 
I was astonished to bo in this oily. Tho old man 
laughed maliciously, and wont away, I know not 
whilhor. This waB about two hours ago. Now, 
gentlemon, mako tho boat of it you can : so will I. 
But that man whom 1 saw in tho glass, ho who 
mustered tho army for tho dofcnco of his country, 
and defeated tho British, him I shall nover forgot. 
Oh, that my oyos could boliold him onco more I 
Tho first sight of him struck my heart with admira¬ 
tion—his appearance was so venerable, so divine! 
That caglo glanco of his! that majestio air! that 
commanding carriage! Oh, I can nover forget 
thorn!—noithor can I doscribo them.—Out tliore I— 
there,’ ho cried, vchomontly, ns n gentleman passed 
tho door; 1 tliore is tho man 1 saw in tho glass I’ 

“ And suddonly tho stranger’s features changed, 
his linir turned whito ns snow, ho staggered towards 
tho door, but foil ere ho arrived tliore, and was a 
corpso I 

11 Tho gcntloman who had just passed the door 
was Colonel UEonos Washington I" 
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